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Colin  Morrison 

Guest  Editor 

A few  years  ago  Malcolm  Gissing,  then  President  of  Hewlett 
Packard  Canada,  echoed  the  sentiments  of  many  when  he 
said,  “There  needs  to  be  more  interaction  between  educa- 
tion and  industry  in  Canada.” 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  readily  discerned  by  a quick 
glance  at  the  countries  that  have  interactive,  co-operative  rela- 
tionships between  education,  private  sector  companies, 
government,  and  labour.  Their  economies  are  thriving! 
Everyone  wins!  Students  stay  in  school  because  they  have  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  relevancy  of  education.  They 
develop  long-range  goals  and  they  tend  to  end  up  in  careers 
to  which  they  are  well  matched.  Companies  and  labour  unions 
receive  a full  complement  of  skilled  employees  which 
generates  high  profits,  a more  solid  tax  base,  and  a thriving 
economy. 

In  European  countries,  such  as  West  Germany,  this  rela- 
tionship provides  benefits  for  all  sectors.  West  Germany,  for 
example,  now  has  the  longest  average  holiday  time  per 


employee  (approximately  eight  weeks)  and  the  shortest  work 
week  and  yet  productivity  continues  to  rise. 

A Costly  Mismatch 

In  Canada,  there  appears  to  be  a mismatch  between  the  aspira- 
tions of  students  and  the  jobs  available.  Young  people  aspire 
to  a university  education  as  the  prerequisite  for  entrance  into 
the  professions  and  white-collar  management  positions.  They 
have  very  little  awareness  of  the  wonderful  job  opportunities 
in  a wide  range  of  career  clusters.  Nor  are  they  aware  that 
only  18  percent  of  them  will  be  able  to  attain  the  university 
education  they  seek. 

The  result  is  that  many  students  drop  out  as  it  becomes 
apparent  that  university  is  not  a realistic  goal.  Excellent  jobs 
requiring  either  a college  education  or  direct  entry  remain 
unfilled  because  these  young  people  are  not  aware  of  them. 

The  lack  of  suitable  staff  becomes  a major  detriment  to 
the  success  of  an  organization,  profits  along  with  corporate 
taxes  decrease,  and  the  economy  suffers. 

The  Integrated  Community 

There  was  a time  when  education  and  employment  were 
closely  linked,  when  the  carpenter’s  son  was  educated  by 
working  alongside  his  father  and  formal  education  helped  him 
do  his  job  better.  Teachers,  blacksmiths,  and  storekeepers 
were  all  cognizant  of  each  others'  careers  and  interacted  on 
a daily  basis.  The  transition  from  school  to  work  was  a natural 
confluence  of  aptitudes,  interests,  values,  and  expectations. 
The  community  was  a supportive,  integrated  unit. 

The  industrial  age  and  the  specialization  it  generated 
isolated  education  from  employment.  There  developed  a 
yawning  gap  between  the  two  sectors  inhibiting  a smooth  tran- 
sition into  the  workforce.  Educators,  private  sector  com- 
panies, government,  and  labour  all  expend  resources  attemp- 
ting to  improve  the  transition.  But,  unlike  the  village  com- 
munity, each  of  these  sectors  works  separately  and  sometimes 
in  opposition  to  the  others. 

Typically,  educators  attend  school  for  18  years,  then  go  back 
to  work  in  schools  with  very  little  information  and  under- 
standing of  the  numerous  clusters  of  careers  in  our  informa- 
tion age  community.  They  naturally  and  often  inadvertently 
encourage  students  to  pursue  the  career  path  they  know  best 
which  includes  university  and  the  professions.  Unfortunately 
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only  a small  percentage  of  their  students  will  make  it  to 
university. 

Private  sector  companies  try  to  help  people  make  the  tran- 
sition into  employment  by  placing  Help  Wanted  ads  in 
newspapers  and  by  contacting  Canada  Employment  Centres 
or  personnel  agencies.  The  jobs  they  advertise  are  often  un- 
familiar to  young  people  and  generate  very  little  response. 

The  Canada  Employment  Centres,  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government,  are  improving  their  services  with  better  facilities 
and  training.  They  do  not  appear,  however,  to  provide  the 
supportive,  responsive  environment  required  by  a young,  in- 
secure job-seeker  who  has  recently  dropped  out  or  graduated 
from  high  school. 

Labour  unions  in  their  attempt  to  protect  their  member- 
ship do  not  make  it  easy  for  young  people  to  become  skilled 
workers  and  accordingly  they  tend  to  impede  the  flow  of  new 
employees  into  the  trades. 

Separation  of  the  sectors  creates  barriers  which  interfere 
with  the  smooth  transition  into  employment.  Lack  of 
awareness  of  career  opportunities  inhibits  the  development 
of  long-range  goals  and  reduces  the  apparent  relevancy  of 
education  — all  of  which  leads  to  the  high  drop-out  rate  in 
Canada. 

The  Solution 

Our  mission  is  clear.  Government,  labour,  education,  and 
private  sector  companies  need  to  work  more  closely  together. 
We  need  to  integrate,  interact,  negotiate,  network,  and  develop 
trusting  co-operative  relationships  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing members  of  the  community  realize  their  full  academic 
and  career  potentials. 

Clearly  one  of  the  most  successful  ways  of  developing 
understanding  and  interaction  between  education  and  employ- 
ment is  the  co-operative  education  program  which  is  gain- 
ing momentum  throughout  Canada.  Co-operative  education 
teachers  work  together  with  employers  to  provide  the  best 


possible  program  for  the  student.  The  experience  of  learn- 
ing on  a job  increases  the  career  awareness  of  both  students 
and  teachers. 

Another  opportunity  to  increase  awareness  through  interac- 
tion and  exchange  of  services  and  facilities  is  provided  by 
Partners  in  Education  (Adopt  a School)  programs.  These  pro- 
grams involve  the  development  of  an  interactive,  reciprocal- 
ly beneficial  relationship  between  a school  and  a company. 

The  Industry/Education  Council  (Foundation) 

An  organization  with  great  potential  for  the  co-operative 
sharing  of  resources  to  prevent  drop  outs  and  to  foster  a 
smooth  transition  into  appropriate  careers  is  the  Industry/ 
Education  Council  (Foundation). 

This  movement,  promoting  a closer  liaison  between  the 
school  and  industry,  began  over  25  years  ago  in  the  United 
States  and  has  rapidly  gained  momentum  in  the  past  20  years. 
With  the  encouragement  and  support  of  Ministries  of  Educa- 
tion, there  are  now  nine  formally  conceived  centres  plus  six 
more  in  some  stage  of  development  in  Ontario,  one  in  Mon- 
treal, another  in  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  and  there  will  soon  be 
one  in  British  Columbia.  Although  all  share  a similar  mis- 
sion, they  use  different  strategies  to  achieve  their  objectives. 
Strategies  appear  to  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  each  com- 
munity and  the  response  to  these  needs  by  a particular  board 
of  directors  and  council  staff.  A representative  sample  of  In- 
dustry/Education Councils  in  the  U.S.,  Ontario,  and  Quebec 
is  included  in  the  following  pages. 

This  special  issue  of  Orbit  features  articles  from  the 
perspectives  of  government,  education,  labour,  and  private 
sector  companies  on  ways  to  bridge  the  gap  between  education 
and  employment  in  this  country.  A centrepiece  of  the  issue 
is  the  dialogue  between  myself,  Wally  Beevor,  Assistant  Depu- 
ty Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  and  John  Colacci,  Direc- 
tor of  The  Training  and  Rehabilitation  Centre  for  Local  183 
of  the  Labourers’  International  Union  of  North  America. 
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Nick  Mulder 

Associate  Deputy  Minister/Vice  Chairman, 
Employment  and  Immigration  Canada 

We  estimate  that  two-thirds  of  all  jobs 
created  in  Canada  during  this  decade  will 
require  more  than  12  years  of  education  and 
training.  Many  will  demand  at  least  five 
years  beyond  high  school.  At  the  same 
time,  the  number  of  new,  lower-skilled  jobs 
will  decline. 

As  a result,  many  high  school  drop-outs 
and  young  adults  will  become  caught  in  a 
frustrating,  endless  cycle  of  unstable 
employment.  Ultimately,  many  will 
become  dependent  on  the  safety  net  of  the 
social  welfare  system. 

The  costs  to  Canada  will  be  great,  far 
beyond  dollars  and  cents.  There  will  be  the 
social  costs  resulting  from  illiteracy,  pover- 
ty, and  unemployment.  There  will  be  the 
human  loss  of  potential  and  fulfilment.  And 
there  will  be  a loss  of  skills  and  produc- 
tivity that  the  Canadian  economy  can  ill  af- 
ford — now  or  in  the  future. 

The  Government  of  Canada  believes  this 
threat  can  best  be  met  through  a collective 
national  and  community  effort  involving 
governments,  educators,  business  organiza- 
tions, and  other  community  partners. 
While  recognizing  the  provinces’  fun- 
damental responsibility  for  education,  the 
federal  government  is  taking  the  lead  role 
in  this  initiative  because  of  our  responsibili- 
ty for  economic  direction  and  for  labour 
market  policies  in  particular.  The  approach 
the  Government  intends  to  take  is  one  of 
collaborative  planning.  Following  consulta- 
tion, specific  strategies  will  be  designed  so 
that  a co-ordinated  stay-in-school  initiative 
can  be  launched  in  the  late  summer  of  1990, 
shortly  before  school  begins. 

The  five  year  Stay-in-School  Initiative 
was  announced  by  Employment  and  Im- 
migration Minister  Barbara  McDougall  this 
past  February.  A $296.4  million  program, 
it  will  be  framed  by  three  major  com- 
ponents: expansion  of  existing  labour 
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market  programs  and  services  ($166.3 
million);  engaging  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s partners  in  finding  solutions  ($76.6 
million),  and  launching  of  a public  infor- 
mation program  directed  primarily  to  at- 
risk  youth  and  their  parents  ($53.5  million). 

Components  of  the  Stay-in-School 
Initiative 

First,  we  intend  to  expand  federal  labour- 
market  programs  and  services  now  directed 
mainly  at  in-school  youth.  Our  primary 
emphasis  will  be  on  selected  communities 
where  there  is  a significant  drop-out  prob- 
lem, and  where  strong  links  already  exist 
between  Employment  and  Immigration 
Canada  (EIC)  and  groups  such  as  com- 
munity organizations,  school  boards,  or 
governmental  agencies.  The  programs  we 
will  expand  include:  Co-operative  Educa- 
tion, Work  Orientation  Workshops 
(WOW),  Canada  Career  Week,  and  coun- 
selling services.  As  well,  a new  mentorship 
initiative  for  youth  who  are  most  at  risk  of 
dropping  out  will  be  developed. 


It  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  our  future 
national  well-being  is 
tied  to  these  efforts. 


Our  efforts  in  this  new  initiative  build  on 
successful  approaches  already  undertaken 
to  facilitate  the  school-to-work  transition, 
such  as  co-operative  education  and  the 
WOW  program.  Last  year,  approximately 
140,000  students  across  Canada  par- 
ticipated in  various  co-operative  education 
programs.  The  federal  government  con- 
tributed $9.3  million  in  1989/90  to  its  co- 
op ed  program,  and  expects  to  increase  its 
commitment  to  $34  million  over  the  next 
few  years. 

Our  WOW  program,  aimed  at  potential 
or  recent  high  school  drop-outs,  combines 
workshop  and  counselling  sessions  with 


practical  work  experience.  More  than 
10,000  students  participated  last  year.  In 
1990,  this  program  will  increase  its  budget 
from  $20.2  million  to  $35.2  million. 

To  aid  in  the  design  of  programs  and  ser- 
vices, EIC  will  have  Statistics  Canada 
undertake  the  first  national  survey  of  school 
leavers  to  be  carried  out  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  provincial  and  territorial 
ministries  of  education. 

The  second  component  of  the  Stay-in- 
School  Initiative  will  be  to  mobilize  our 
partners  to  participate.  We  will  encourage 
business,  labour,  education,  provincial 
governments,  and  other  sectors  to  work 
together  in  a national  approach,  and  at  the 
community  level.  If  necessary,  a national, 
non-profit  independent  institution  will  be 
created  to  stimulate  dialogue  and  help  find 
solutions  to  the  drop-out  problem. 

Local  and  national  seminars  will  be 
launched  to  bring  educators,  education 
ministries,  and  parents'  groups  face  to  face. 
Demonstration  projects  will  be  developed 
to  test  improved  career  counselling  and 
other  ways  to  help  more  high  school 
students  graduate. 

Crucial  Link  Between  School  and 
Workplace 

The  federal  government  sees  the  Stay-in- 
School  Initiative  as  the  “preventive”  end 
of  the  effort  to  develop  a more  skilled  and 
flexible  labour  force.  Thus  it  complements 
our  Labour  Force  Development  Strategy 
which  is  designed  to  help  Canadians,  in- 
cluding young  people,  to  acquire  the  skills 
they  need  to  participate  in  a dynamic, 
changing  labour  market. 

The  Labour  Force  Development  Strategy 
also  engages  the  private  sector,  both 
business  and  labour,  to  join  in  a national 
effort  in  order  to  bridge  the  “training  gap” 
between  the  potential  of  Canadians  and  the 
needs  of  Canadian  industry.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  our  future  national 
well-being  is  closely  tied  to  these  efforts 
to  ensure  that  our  people  are  better 
educated  and  more  highly  skilled. 
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The  Dual  System 

A WEST  GERMAN  MODEL  FOR  CO-OPERATION 


Bob  Conners 
and  Kieron  Sweeney 

Both  authors  were  part  of  a study  team  of  Ontario  educators, 
businesspersons,  and  labour  representatives  who  investigated 
the  Dual  System  in  1989. 

The  vocational  training  system  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  (FRG)  has  received  considerable  international  at- 
tention in  the  past  ten  years.  Educators  and  private  sector 
stake-holders  in  the  field  of  vocational  training  have 
discovered  that  the  German  “Dual  System"  offers  a strong 
model  for  restructuring  their  own  systems.  Specific  aspects 
can  be  adopted  and  applied  to  Ontario’s  system  to  build  a 
skilled  labour  force  that  will  be  competitive  in  the  next 
century. 

The  Dual  System,  which  combines  compulsory  part-time 
education  with  on-the-job  training,  is  built  on  a remarkable 
level  of  co-operation  between  education,  industry,  business, 
labour,  and  government.  This  inherent  system  of  co- 
operation results  from  both  Germany’s  post-war  needs  for 
economic  and  social  reconstruction  and  its  present-day 
philosophy  that  education  is  the  key  to  economic  success  and 
that  it  directly  affects  national  competitiveness  and 
productivity. 

Vocational  training  through  the  Dual  System  represents 
only  17  percent  of  the  German  education  system,  but  its  con- 
tribution to  the  nation’s  economic  output  and  the  power  of 
the  German  economy  on  an  international  scale  is  impressive. 

In  the  Dual  System,  all  trainees  sign  a training  contract 
with  their  firm  which  ensures  employee  status,  regulates  the 
training  period,  and  sets  out  remuneration.  This  contract  is 
not  subject  to  the  periodic  downturns  of  the  firm’s  regular 
workforce  and  so  the  individual’s  training  is  not  interrupted. 

Trainees  apprentice  30  hours  each  week  working  under 
guidance  in  the  firm.  A further  10  hours  of  more  theoretical 
content  is  delivered  in  vocational  schools  which  are  supported 
by  the  state.  Co-operation  between  industry,  the  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  government  ensures  input  from  industry 
in  the  development  of  the  curriculum  which  is  established 
and  regulated  by  the  Federal  Institute  for  Vocational  Train- 
ing. In  recent  years,  some  firms  have  also  established  their 
own  firm-based  vocational  schools  to  teach  the  requisite 
theory  components. 

In  trades  where  no  on-the-job  training  exists,  vocational 
schools  bridge  this  gap.  Trades  in  office  support  and  ad- 
ministration are  taught  full-time  in  vocational  schools. 

Underlying  the  German  Dual  System  are  a number  of  prin- 
ciples which  can  provide  us  with  valuable  insight. 

1.  The  first,  and  key,  principle  is  that  vocational  education 
and  training  is  a responsibility  shared  by  a number  of  groups 


including  firms  which  depend  on  a stable  supply  of  skilled 
workers;  federal,  state,  and  local  governments;  and  labour 
unions. 

2.  The  second  principle  is  that  determining  the  required  skills 
and  the  resultant  curricula,  as  well  as  testing  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  trainees,  is  the  responsibility  of  employers  through 
chambers  of  industry  and  commerce. 

3.  The  third  principle  is  that  the  educational  system  should 
provide  alternatives  to  the  traditional  academic  post- 
secondary route.  The  Dual  System  offers  an  alternative  that 
is  well  regarded  and  supported  by  both  primary  and  secon- 
dary levels  of  education  as  well  as  by  an  extensive  network 
of  vocational  counselling  centres  operated  by  the  federal 
government. 

4.  The  fourth  principle  is  that  in  many  endeavours,  and  for 
many  individuals,  learning  by  doing  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  instruction.  Educational  research  has  identified 
different  learning  styles  as  an  important  variable  in  student 
success.  In  the  Dual  System,  we  see  systematic  use  of  a non- 
traditional  learning  style:  learning  by  doing. 

As  educators,  we  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  soliciting  and  in- 
corporating input  from  employers  and  other  groups  to  ensure 
that  our  curriculum  is  in  sync  with  the  realities  and  needs 
of  employers.  We  also  need  to  convince  employers  that  the 
quality  of  education  is  not  solely  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  system. 

In  Ontario  we  have  already  utilized  opportunities  for  twin- 
ning classrooms  and  courses  with  other  jurisdictions  and  with 
a variety  of  charitable  groups.  The  introduction  of  co-op  pro- 
grams and  the  School  Workplace  Apprenticeship  Program 
are  positive  steps  in  establishing  ties  to  business  and  industry. 
But  we  need  to  develop  further  links  with  the  business  com- 
munity, beginning  with  elementary  levels  and  continuing 
through  secondary  school. 

One  key  to  creating  linkages  that  is  often  overlooked  is 
the  students’  parents  who  represent  a wide  variety  of  occupa- 
tions and  employers.  Also,  developing  student  projects  which 
involve  the  business  community  will  strengthen  under- 
standing and  mutual  appreciation.  Finally,  expanding  teacher 
exchanges  to  business  and  industry  will  increase  the  teacher’s 
knowledge  of  the  application  of  school  courses  to  a wide 
range  of  occupations,  including  the  trades. 

The  essential  message  of  the  Dual  System  for  us  is  to 
develop  ways  to  increase  collaboration  between  business  and 
industry  and  our  educational  system.  We  need  to  build  in- 
terdependence rather  than  independence  and  foster  co- 
operative behaviour  to  ensure  the  excellence  of  our  work 
force,  improve  our  country’s  international  position,  and 
maintain  the  standard  of  living  we  presently  enjoy. 
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- LINKING  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

It’s  Time  We  Broke 
the  Mould 


Robert  Hume 

Past  President  Toronto  Home  Builders  Association 
President,  Robert  M.  Hume  Corporations 

Kids  today  entering  either  high  school  or  college  may  not  have 
a very  clear  idea  of  what  they  aspire  to  be  or  what  career 
they  will  choose,  but  they  are  unanimous  concerning  the  final 
goal  — to  make  lots  of  money  as  fast  as  possible. 

Pity. 

Because  most  of  these  young  people  are  in  for  a rude 
awakening.  The  instant  gratification  they  seek  in  the 
workplace  just  isn't  going  to  happen. 

As  a parent  and  an  employer,  I believe  we  need  some  radical 
changes  beginning  with  in-depth,  hands-on  programs  deal- 
ing with  skilled  labour  and  the  trades  introduced  at  the  high 
school  level. 

After  speaking  at  a number  of  high  schools  recently,  I 
became  concerned  by  how  little  kids  know  about  the  con- 
struction industry.  This  is  Canada’s  number  one  employer, 
yet  students  were  totally  amazed  when  I began  telling  them 
the  salaries  plumbers,  electricians,  carpenters,  and  bricklayers 
make  these  days. 

It  seems  to  be  ingrained  in  the  Canadian  mind  that  only 
the  more  “traditional”  or  “accepted”  jobs  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Teaching,  nursing,  banking,  business,  medicine, 
and  law  are  all  fine  professions,  but  by  no  means  should  they 
be  offered  as  the  only  choices. 

Today  there  is  a tremendous  need  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry for  everything  from  skilled  labour  to  management  posi- 
tions. The  average  bricklayer  is  over  50  and  the  average  age 
range  in  some  of  the  construction  trades  is  between  40  and 
50.  What's  going  to  happen  in  five  or  ten  years? 

A good  plumber  or  electrician  today  can  make  as  much 
as  $60,000+  a year.  A skilled  craftsman  or  carpenter  is  worth 
his  weight  in  gold  — ask  any  construction  manager.  Com- 
puters might  be  replacing  truckloads  of  office  workers  but 
they’ll  never  replace  the  man  or  woman  who  can  build  a stair- 
case, plumb  a sink,  wire  an  electrical  board,  manage  a site 
operation,  or  co-ordinate  the  sub-trades. 

Yet,  if  things  keep  going  the  way  they  are,  the  few  skilled 
labourers  we  have  left  will  be  able  to  demand  wages  that 
would  make  a neurosurgeon  reconsider  his  or  her  vocation. 
And  while  this  may  be  good  for  those  few  skilled  people, 
it  certainly  will  not  be  good  for  our  economy,  our  industries, 
or  our  young  people. 

I think  our  youth  deserve  to  have  a choice.  And  it’s  our 
duty  as  parents,  educators,  and  industry  leaders  to  make  sure 
that  kids  today  have  that  choice. 

Some  senior  high  school  students  told  me  frankly  that 
they’re  pressured  into  studying  for  careers  they’re  really  not 
suited  for.  If  they  don't  do  well  the  first  time  around,  they 


just  re-take  the  required  courses  at  summer  school  until  they 
get  a good  mark  and  are  accepted  at  university.  But  they  are 
still  not  really  suited  to  the  career  they  are  pursuing. 

Young  people  want  more  choices  and  they  want  to  feel  good 
about  these  choices.  Students  who  can’t  make  it  in  advanced 
courses  are  shuttled  to  the  side. 

What  a shame!  Just  because  some  students  don't  excel  in 
calculus  or  trigonometry  doesn’t  mean  that  they  don’t  have 
an  important  place  in  the  work  force.  My  industry  is 
desperate  for  people  with  skilled  hands  who  take  pride  in 
their  workmanship. 

The  key  word  here  is  “pride.”  Japan  is  a country  where 
each  and  every  worker  takes  great  pride  in  his  or  her  chosen 
work.  At  every  level,  within  every  industry,  pride  in 
workmanship  is  a Japanese  ethic  and  considered  a major  vir- 
tue. It’s  an  attitude  that  has  propelled  these  tiny  islands,  with 
virtually  no  natural  resources,  into  one  of  the  world’s 
strongest  economic  powers.  In  Europe,  the  situation  is 
similar;  a worthy  goal  is  to  “aspire”  to  a trade  and  perfect 
that  trade. 


/ believe  we  need  some  radical 
changes  beginning  with  programs  at 
the  high  school  level. 


It’s  sad  that  we  find  ourselves  suffering  a terrible  shor- 
tage in  skilled  labour  and  that  we  must  import  this  talent  from 
around  the  world.  We  have  the  talent  right  here  in  Canada. 
But  we  have  to  change  our  own  attitudes  and  start  educating 
our  young  people  to  think  in  the  direction  of  the  industries 
that  need  skilled  labour  and  management  talents. 

We  must  begin  to  create  feasible  programs  whereby  young 
people  can  get  hands-on  experience  as  part  of  the  educational 
process.  Governments,  unions,  and  the  private  sector  need 
to  come  together  and  develop  substantial  programs  whereby 
industry  plays  a major,  supportive  role.  This  will  involve 
a tremendous  investment  on  the  part  of  government  and  in- 
dustry. But  we  can  pay  now,  or  we  can  pay  later  with  hordes 
of  unemployed  people  and  the  social  problems  this  entails. 

At  the  primary,  high  school,  and  college  levels  educators 
must  begin  by  re-eduating  themselves.  They  must  broaden 
their  scope  by  learning  about  the  vast  opportunities  available 
to  today’s  youth.  And  we  must  begin  to  develop  programs 
that  present  alternative  careers  with  the  same  dignity  and 
pride  as  our  traditional  careers. 

Surveyors,  architects,  draftsmen,  landscape  architects, 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  drywallers,  roofers,  excavators  — 
there  are  dozens  and  dozens  of  rewarding  careers  related  to 
the  construction  business  and  dozens  more  in  other  industries. 
It’s  time  we  broke  the  mould  as  a nation  of  paper  pushers. 
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INDUSTRY-EDUCATION  FOUNDATIONS 


The  Stakes  Are  High  for 
Industry  and  Education 
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Donald  M.  Clark 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
National  Association  for  Industry- 
Education  Cooperation 

There  is  a growing  realization  among 
employers  and  educators  in  public  schools 
arid  post-secondary  institutions  that 
industry-education  collaboration  involves 
more  than  the  typical  activities  such  as  field 
trips,  resource  people  in  the  classroom, 
career  days,  and  student  internships. 

The  survival  of  business  depends  on 
education  delivering  productive  and 
motivated  work  entrants,  and  schools  need 
industry’s  volunteer  resources  (personnel, 
facilities,  materials,  and  equipment)  in 
order  to  develop  a responsive  academic  and 
vocational  program  that  better  meets  the 
needs  of  students  (youth  and  adults).  Both 
can  no  longer  go  it  alone;  a long-term 
broadly  based  alliance  between  the  two  sec- 
tors is  necessary  and  long  overdue  in  most 
communities  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

It’s  time  to  get  serious  about  the  central 
purpose  of  industry-education  collabora- 
tion, namely,  furthering  school  improve- 
ment on  a system-wide  basis,  preparing 
students  for  work  through  career  education, 
and  advancing  human  resource/economic 
development.  This  means  moving  beyond 
the  short-term  student-oriented  projects  to 
a recognition  that  the  entire  educational 
system  requires  help. 

Canadians  in  a number  of  communities 
have  done  their  homework  on  what  works 
and  doesn’t  work  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere 
in  developing  an  industry-education  col- 
laborative model.  For  example,  the 
Industry-Education  Council  (IEC)  struc- 
ture. advocated  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Industry-Education  Cooperation 
(NAIEC)  and  headquartered  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  has  received  nationwide  atten- 
tion in  Canada  during  the  past  decade.  The 
largest  concentration  of  IECs  in  Canada  to 
date  has  been  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  IEC  is  a proven  mechanism  which 


umbrellas  either  a school  district,  labour 
market  area,  or  region  and  includes  both 
public  schools  and  post-secondary  institu- 
tions. It  unifies  the  interaction  between  in- 
dustry (business,  labour,  government,  and 
the  professions  — the  employment  com- 
munity) and  education.  The  IEC  is  a 
response  to  the  fragmented,  unco- 
ordinated, unstructured,  unconnected, 
duplicative,  and  ad  hoc  approach  to  col- 
laboration underway  in  most  communities. 

The  IEC  is  not  another  “partnership-in- 
education” arrangement.  Business- 
education  partnerships,  in  particular,  have 
received  considerable  attention  in  the  U.S. 
in  the  1980s.  It  is  my  hope  that  Canadian 
industry  and  education  representatives  will 
avoid  the  misdirected  partnership  rhetoric 
in  the  U.S.  that  has  resulted  in  no  substan- 
tive improvement  in  education,  preparation 
for  work,  or  human  resource/economic 
development.  The  term  “partnership"  was 
created  and  promoted  primarily  by  theore- 
ticians and  researchers  who  had  little  or  no 


experience  at  the  local  level  managing  or 
directing  a collaborative  organization  in- 
volving industry  and  education. 

“Partnerships,”  as  conceived  in  the  U.S. 
in  recent  years,  are  a piecemeal  approach 
to  industry-education  collaboration  involv- 
ing a school  here  and  a classroom  there  and 
what  can  be  termed  as  “tinkering  at  the 
margin.”  The  adopt-a-school  idea  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  lack  of  understanding  in  the 
partnership  rhetoric  of  the  scope  and  enor- 
mity of  what  must  be  done  in  fostering 
system-wide  educational  improvement.  In 
other  words,  partnerships-in-education  are, 
in  the  main,  short-term  student-oriented 
activities  involving  low  levels  of  employer 
involvement  and  having  no  impact  whatso- 
ever on  school  improvement.  So  much  for 
what  doesn’t  work. 

The  first  step  in  undertaking  a 
broadly  based  long-term  industry-education 
initiative  is  getting  organized.  If  the  entire 
educational  system  needs  help,  and  in- 
dustry has  a key  role  in  the  school  improve- 
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ment  process,  it  follows  that  some  type  of 
broadly-based  alliance  — not  a partnership 
— is  needed.  In  other  words,  an  infrastruc- 
ture is  required,  a formal  mechanism 
through  which  industry  can  channel  its 
resources  into  the  total  school  program  in 
a cost-effective  and  coherent  manner  to 
foster  educational  improvement.  The 
Industry-Education  Council  serves  this 
purpose. 

California  and  Arizona  led  the  way  in 
establishing  IECs  in  the  mid-1960s.  The 
first  IEC  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  U.S.  was 
organized  in  the  late  '60s  in  Woodbridge, 
New  Jersey,  followed  by  the  Niagara  Falls 
New  York  Area  Industry-Education  Coun- 
cil in  1971.  A network  of  IECs  was  formed 
throughout  New  York  during  the  ’70s  with 
support  from  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ment and  technical  assistance  from 
NAIEC.  During  this  decade,  a number  of 
Business-Education  Councils  were 
established  in  Colorado  as  well  as  in  other 
states,  for  example,  in  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Atlanta,  Georgia.  In  the  1980s, 
Alabama  established  Industry-Education 
Cooperatives  throughout  the  state. 

The  NAIEC-IEC  model  focusses  on  the 
area’s  industry  and  education  leadership  — 
the  power  structure  serving  on  the  Coun- 
cil’s board  of  directors.  Membership  on  the 
board  includes  corporate  chief  executive 
officers,  the  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  small  business  CEOs,  chief 
school  officers,  and  members  of  boards  of 
education  and/or  trustees,  government  rep- 
resentatives from  area  government  (mayor), 
employment  and  training,  and  labour. 

The  IEC  is  usually  incorporated  as  a 
non-profit  organization  and  has  staff  sup- 
port headed  by  an  executive  director/co- 
ordinator and  has  the  financial  resources 
necessary  to  undertake  a long-term  school 
improvement  program  with  a career  educa- 
tion emphasis. 

The  IEC  mission  focusses  on  redirecting/ 
reshaping/restructuring  the  entire  academic 
and  vocational  program  through  co- 
operative planning;  curriculum  revision; 
intensive,  comprehensive,  and  continuous 
staff  development  (in-service  training)  for 
teachers,  counsellors,  administrators,  and 
other  school  support  staff;  upgrading  in- 
structional materials  and  equipment;  and 
improving  educational  management  — the 
elements  of  the  school  improvement  pro- 
cess. These,  then,  are  the  priority  areas  for 
an  IEC. 

The  Council  can  help  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  co-ordination  of  existing  educa- 
tional advisory  committees  involved  in 


such  areas  as  co-operative  and  adult  educa- 
tion.  It  helps  facilitate  access  of 
community-based  organizations  such  as 
Junior  Achievement  to  the  school  staff. 

The  school  improvement  process  is 
driven  by  career  education,  that  is,  there 
is  an  emphasis  on  preparation  for  work  in 
all  subjects  from  primary  through  post- 
secondary and  adult  education.  Career 
education  is  a broad  educational  process  — 
not  an  add-on  to  the  curriculum  — in  which 
students  at  all  levels  receive  relevant  infor- 
mation and  gain  those  experiences  design- 
ed to  prepare  them  for  productive  work. 
This  requires  infusing  career  education 
concepts  into  the  total  school  program. 

The  substance  of  career  education  is  the 
curriculum  infusion  process,  not  career 
days,  field  trips,  and  guest  speakers  in  the 
classroom.  These  are  secondary  to  train- 
ing teachers,  counsellors,  administrators, 
and  other  school  support  staff  in  imple- 
menting a career  education  program  on  a 
system-wide  basis.  The  IEC  and  its  ex- 
ecutive director/co-ordinator  devote  a con- 
siderable amount  of  time  to  professional 
staff  development  in  career  education. 
Establishing  an  occupational  information 
system  is  an  important  component  in  a local 
career  education  program. 


The  IEC  is  a response  to 
the  fragmented,  unco- 
ordinated, unstructured, 
unconnected,  duplicative, 
and  ad  hoc  approach  to 
collaboration  underway 
in  most  communities. 


Budget  support  for  the  IEC  staff  and  pro- 
gram (e.g.,  staff  development)  requires  a 
significant  scale  of  financial  resources 
which  should  come  primarily  from  the 
education  sector  where  it  is  based.  Industry 
contributes  a significant  percentage  of  the 
tax  dollar  supporting  education  along  with 
its  volunteer  resources  in  personnel, 
facilities,  materials,  and  equipment;  it 
should  not  bear  the  burden  of  start-up  costs 
for  an  IEC  or  its  program.  However, 
employers  can  be  expected  to  underwrite 
discrete  projects  once  the  Council  program 
is  underway. 

IECs  also  serve  as  a catalyst  for  meeting 
employer  training  needs.  Small  and 
medium  size  businesses  usually  do  not  have 
training  departments  within  their  organiza- 


tional structure  and,  therefore,  require 
employee  training  assistance  from  local 
educational  institutions  on  a continuing 
basis.  The  industry-education  director/co- 
ordinator serves  as  the  contact  point  for 
these  companies  in  planning  and  imple- 
menting employee  training  using  staff  from 
local  educational  institutions. 

One  other  dimension  of  an  IEC’s  opera- 
tion bears  examination  — entrepreneurship. 
The  major  thrust  of  economic  development 
in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  is  in  the  growth  of 
the  small  business  sector.  Career  education 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels  can  provide  students  with  an 
awareness  and  exploratory  opportunities 
for  entrepreneurship/self-employment. 
This  is  an  overlooked  area  in  the  school 
program  in  preparing  individuals  for  work. 

Assuming  that  a student  graduating  from 
high  school  had  been  introduced  to  careers 
in  self-employment,  he  or  she  would  be, 
for  the  most  part,  unable  to  find  a post- 
secondary institution  that  provides  a pro- 
gram in  entrepreneurship  — a concentra- 
tion in  small  business  operations  — which 
would  include  co-operative  work  ex- 
perience. Too  often  educational  institutions 
offer  adult  education  programs  for  those  in- 
terested in  starting  a small  business  which 
consist  of  a few  sessions  that  do  not  ade- 
quately prepare  people  for  a highly  com- 
petitive, sophisticated,  and  uncertain 
marketplace. 

The  National  Association  for  Industry- 
Education  Cooperation  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal advocate  since  1964  for  establishing 
IECs  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  emphasizing 
school  improvement  and  preparation  for 
work  as  a priority  of  education.  In  1988, 
the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  an- 
nounced the  adoption  of  the  IEC  model  for 
Canada.  It  follows  that  a consortium  of 
efforts  among  business,  education,  labour, 
government,  and  the  professions  organiz- 
ed into  a broadly  based  industry-education 
alliance  is  necessary  to  begin  the  major 
reshaping  of  educational  systems. 
Establishing  “work”  as  a primary  goal  of 
education  and  providing  educators  with  the 
appropriate  financial  support  and  a signifi- 
cant commitment  of  industry’s  volunteer 
resources  are  crucial  in  effecting  any 
significant  change  in  the  total  school 
program. 

We’ve  had  enough  of  band-aid  solutions 
in  improving  education  by  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  The  potential  for  a strong 
and  effective  industry-education  alliance 
directed  at  system-wide  improvement  is 
here. 
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FROM  THE  NATIONAL  FILM  BOARD  OF  CANADA 

A new  approach  to  a new  challenge 

MEDIA  & SOCIETY 


Teaching  media  made  easy! 


Video  Package 
including  3 VHS  videos, 
an  illustrated  user’s  guide, 
and  a sturdy  video  box 

Only  $279.00 

(if  FST-exempt) 


In  one  convenient  video  package 

• 4 key  media  literacy  themes: 
Advertising  and  Consumerism 
Images  of  Women 

Cultural  Sovereignty 
Shaping  Information 

• hosted  introductions  for  each 
theme 

• 19  films  and  film  excerpts, 
especially  selected  for  the 
classroom 

• a comprehensive,  124-page 
user’s  guide 

ORDER  NOW! 

If  you  teach  media, 
this  is  the  video 
resource  you’ve  been 
waiting  for! 
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National  Office 

Film  Board  national  du  film 

of  Canada  du  Canada 


If  coupon  has  been  removed,  write  to:  NFB  D-10,  P.O.  Box  6100,  Montreal,  Quebec  H3C  3H5. 


MEDIA  & SOCIETY 
Order  Form 

1 . I wish  to  buy  the  MEDIA  AND  SOCIETY  video  package 
(3  VHS  videocassettes  in  a video  box  with  illustrated 
user's  guide) 

Quantity: at  $279.00  (if  FST-exempt)  

Provincial  Sales  Tax  

Total  

2.  I wish  to  buy  additional  copies  of  the  user’s  guide  so 
that  teachers  in  my  department  can  have  their  own 
copies. 

Quantity: at  $20.00  

Provincial  Sales  Tax  

Total  


1 

3.  My  purchase  order/cheque  is  enclosed  (payable  to  i 
the  Receiver  General  for  Canada)  I 

Name I 

Position  . 

School,  School  Board  or  Institution: i 


FST  exemption  *\ 

Address: 

Province: Postal  Code: 


Mail  to:  MEDIA  & SOCIETY 

NFB  Customer  Services  D-10 
P.O.  Box  6100,  Station  A 
Montreal,  Quebec  H3C  3H5 
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- LINKING  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  

Increasing  the  Flow 
of  Young  People 
into  the  Skilled  Trades 


Bruno  Conzelman 

President,  B.C.  Instruments 

To  begin  thinking  about  the  trades,  I urge  you  to  look  around. 
Look  at  the  car  you  are  in,  or  the  room,  or  the  classroom. 
Look  at  the  clothes  you  wear,  the  equipment  you  use. 

All  of  these  things  are,  in  one  way  or  another,  dependent 
on  the  skills  of  a machinist,  toolmaker,  or  mould  maker.  None 
would  exist  without  the  sophisticated  tools,  equipment,  and 
machines  which  we  use  to  manufacture  anything  from  a 
farmer’s  plow  to  a laser  tool  employed  by  an  eye  surgeon. 

Human  destiny  is  dependent  to  a large  degree  on  our  ability 
to  imagine,  invent,  and  build  tools.  These  are  at  the  base  of 
our  standard  of  living  and  our  mobility  which  has  allowed 
us  to  reach  the  moon. 

Who  are  the  people  who  build  these  wonderful  tools? 
What  do  they  do? 

Most  of  them  start  out  by  completing  a three  to  four  year 
apprenticeship  in  a factory  which  is  often  equipped  with  com- 
puterized machine  tools.  Three  periods  of  college  training 
of  approximately  eight  weeks  each  are  completed  during  the 
first  three  years  of  apprenticeship.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
“in-school  training."  The  most  successful  candidates  have  two 
things  in  common: 

1.  They  like  to  do  things  right  and  strive  for  perfection. 

2.  They  are  very  persistent,  they  don’t  give  up. 

This  is  needed  because  toolmakers  work  to  very  close 
tolerances,  often  less  than  l/30th  of  a diameter  of  a human 
hair.  They  are  similar  to  artists  who  start  out  with  an  empty 
canvas,  an  uncut  stone,  or  a block  of  wood  and  end  up  with  a 
beautiful  painting  or  an  outstanding  sculpture.  The  machinist 
or  toolmaker  starts  out  with  a rough  billet  of  metal  and  ends 
up  with  the  most  intricate  form  and  finish.  It  takes  many 
years,  often  ten  or  more,  to  reach  a reasonable  degree  of  ex- 
pertise. 

Many  of  today’s  skilled  people  in  the  metal  cutting  industry 
served  their  apprenticeship  in  Europe  or  other  countries  out- 
side Canada. 

Why? 

There  are  probably  many  reasons,  but  likely  three  of  the 
most  important  are: 

• the  negative  image  of  the  skilled  trades  in  Canada, 

• a lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  the  trades  by  parents  and  educators, 


• a reluctance  of  employers  to  train  and  hire  apprentices. 

Let’s  look  at  these  individually. 

First,  the  skilled  trades  are  often  perceived  as  dirty,  as  re- 
quiring a low  level  of  intelligence,  and  as  leading  to  dead  end 
jobs.  It’s  true  that  in  metal  cutting  we  often  get  our  hands 
dirty  — but  so  does  the  farmer  and  the  doctor.  It  is  also  my 
opinion  that  toolmakers  need  to  be  intelligent.  Many  com- 
plex tools  or  moulds  require  thousands  of  operations  and  re- 
quire weeks  and  sometimes  months  to  complete.  The  slightest 
error  may  make  the  tool  unusable. 


The  doctor  of  philosophy  who  cannot 
make  a simple  wooden  box  is  as  ill 
educated  as  the  carpenter  who 
cannot  read  or  write. 


Parents  are  likely  to  be  the  most  important  group  in  prevent- 
ing young  people  from  entering  the  skilled  trades  because, 
by  nature,  all  parents  want  their  children  to  do  better  than 
themselves.  They  focus  on  education  as  a means  to  an  end. 
Yet,  to  me,  education  means  knowledge.  And  knowledge 
without  skill  is  useless.  Skill  means  practice,  doing  things 
over  and  over  again  until  we  become  experts.  It  is  this  skill 
which,  combined  with  knowledge,  effort,  and  responsibili- 
ty, creates  excellence.  Many  machinists,  toolmakers,  and 
mould  makers  reach  this  level  of  excellence,  a fact  which  is 
not  recognized  by  those  who  are  out  of  touch  with  the  skill- 
ed trades. 

Also,  we  don't  bestow  a degree  on  these  people.  Yet  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  who  cannot  make  a simple  wooden  box 
is  as  ill  educated  as  the  carpenter  who  cannot  read  or  write. 
Do  we  have  the  same  image  of  both?  Are  they  not  equally 
important  to  society?  We  are,  of  course,  most  comfortable 
with  what  is  familiar  to  us.  So,  therefore,  educators  have  a 
tendency  to  urge  students  to  pursue  an  academic  education 
and  career. 

The  third  barrier  to  the  trades  is  that  employers  are  reluc- 
tant to  train  because  it  is  costly.  Often,  if  they  do  train,  ap- 
prentices are  lured  away  by  the  competition  because  there 
is  a chronic  shortage  of  highly  skilled  people.  The  answer 
could  be  a national  strategy  for  training  which  involves 
government,  education,  and  industry. 
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Robert  Philip 

Executive  Director,  Hamilton-Wentworth 
Industry-Education  Council 

The  Industry-Education  Council  (IEC)  in 
Hamilton-Wentworth  was  incorporated  as 
a charitable,  non-profit,  community-based 
organization  in  August,  1980.  But  the 
history  of  the  organization  dates  back  to 
1973  when  Mohawk  College’s  Mark  Garber 
visited  the  newly  formed  Niagara  Frontier 
Industry-Education  Council  in  Buffalo, 
New  York.  Inspired  by  the  American  IEC 
movement,  Garber  generated  public 
discussion  which  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  an  IEC  model  in  Hamilton-Wentworth. 
Presentation  of  the  model  to  the  Ontario  In- 
dustrial Training  Council  resulted  in  a 
Founder’s  Meeting  of  representatives  from 
industry,  education,  labour,  and  govern- 
ment in  September,  1978.  In  1979  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities authorized  an  $80,000  two-year  start- 
up grant. 

Today,  the  Hamilton-Wentworth  Industry- 
Education  Council  consists  of  a 
28-member  board  of  directors  that 
represents  education,  government,  labour, 
business/industry,  and  community 
organizations  from  both  the  local  area  and 
around  the  province.  Along  with  the 
members  of  eight  advisory  committees, 
these  resource  people  donate  their  time  to 
work  in  a collaborative  way  to  improve  the 
transition  of  youth  from  school  to  work. 

Donations  and  volunteering  are  a big  part 
of  the  success  of  the  Council  . Office  facil- 
ities are  jointly  provided  in  a downtown  lo- 
cation by  Mohawk  College  and  McMaster 
University.  Eighteen  months  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Council,  the  three  Regional 
Boards  of  Education  agreed  to  share  the 
Executive  Director’s  salary.  Business, 
labour,  and  community  organizations 
volunteer  personnel,  special  expertise,  in- 
kind  services,  and  annual  membership 
donations.  Regional,  provincial,  and 
federal  governments  have  provided  grant 
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INDUSTRY-EDUCATION  FOUNDATIONS 


Getting  Down  to  Work 

THE  HAMILTON-WENTWORTH  INDUSTRY- 
EDUCATION  COUNCIL 
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funds  for  numerous  career  education  pro- 
jects. Through  an  annual  fund-raising  mail- 
ing to  private  sector  organizations,  the 
Council  is  able  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
cover  a secretary’s  salary  and  office 
overhead.  Government  funding  for  specific 
projects  is  often  dependent  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  local  fund-raising  efforts. 

Objectives  and  Program  Planning 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Council  was  to  establish  a man- 
date and  objectives.  It  was  decided  that  the 
mandate  would  focus  on  in-school  youth. 
The  programs  and  activities  would  concen- 
trate on  the  following  general  objectives: 

• to  stimulate  and  to  support  school  im- 
provement and  career  education. 


• to  focus  community  and  school  resources 
on  career  education  needs, 

• to  help  students  make  better  informed 
career  decisions, 

• to  co-ordinate  career  education  within 
the  Region, 

• to  facilitate  the  transition  of  youth  from 
school  to  work, 

• to  increase  school/community  under- 
standing, co-operation,  and  collaboration, 

• to  strengthen  vocational  skills  training, 

• to  promote  learning  as  a lifetime  process. 

At  a later  date  the  Board  of  Directors 
drafted  the  following  mission  statement: 
The  IEC  promotes  communication,  co- 
operation, and  collaboration  between  the 
employment  and  the  education  sectors  in 
order  to  develop  a strong,  responsive 
educational  system,  better  informed  and 
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prepared  students,  and  a highly  skilled 
work  force. 

The  Council  is  primarily  concerned  with 
innovative  programs  that  will  assist  in- 
school youth  with  their  career  develop- 
ment, which  in  turn  leads  to  a strengthen- 
ing of  the  ties  between  educational  institu- 
tions and  other  community  organizations. 
This  thrust  includes  developing  projects 
that  will  also  meet  the  career  information 
needs  of  educators  and  the  community-at- 
large. 

Education  and  employment  issues,  con- 
cerns, and  interests  are  funnelled  into  the 
Council  from  many  sources.  Input  is  pro- 
vided through  an  on-going  needs  assess- 
ment, which  involves  the  co-operation  of 
community  resource  volunteers  and 
educators. 

Various  advisory  committees  are  esta- 
blished to  review  suggestions  and  develop 
guidelines  for  pilot  projects.  The  proposals 
are  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
by  a Career  Education  Projects  Review 
Committee  and  reviewed  prior  to  final  ap- 
proval by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Projects 

Industry-education  co-operation  involves 
industry  sharing  facilities,  equipment, 
materials,  and  personnel  with  educational 
institutions.  Every  major  undertaking  of  the 
IEC  has  developed  as  a demonstration  or 
model  project  so  that  it  can  be  replicated 
by  any  interested  community.  Some  of  our 
projects  are  listed  below. 

• Career  Resource  Directory > In  January, 
1981,  Employment  and  Immigration 
Canada  awarded  a $40,000  grant  to  the  IEC 
through  the  Canada  Community  Develop- 
ment Project  to  develop  a Career  Resource 
Directory.  Project  staff  recruited  communi- 
ty resource  volunteers  to  meet  with  students 
on  the  job  or  in  the  classroom  to  discuss 
a wide  variety  of  occupations,  to  offer  tours 
of  their  workplace,  and  to  provide  work  ex- 
periences for  students  and  teachers.  Over 
300  area  employers,  representing  thou- 
sands of  occupations,  volunteered  to  con- 
tribute information  to  the  Directory. 

Meetings  were  held  with  guidance 
counsellors  in  all  area  schools,  and 
thousands  of  school-aged  youths  have 
received  more  accurate,  realistic  informa- 
tion about  career  opportunities  and  re- 
quirements. The  Career  Resource  File  is 
now  housed  in  the  Hamilton  Central 
Library,  and  co-ordination  of  career  related 
resources  and  information  with  the  com- 
munity remains  a full-time  activity. 


• Career  Resource  Centre  The  official 
opening  of  the  Library’s  new  Career 
Resource  Centre  at  the  beginning  of 
Canada  Career  Week  (November  2,  1981) 
was  an  excellent  example  of  a co-operative 
effort  between  the  Industry-Education 
Council  and  other  community  organiza- 
tions. The  conception  and  implementation 
of  the  Centre  was  a joint  effort  by  represen- 
tatives of  education,  government,  business, 
industry,  and  non-profit  institutions.  The 
Centre,  which  was  funded  by  a generous 
grant  from  Dofasco  Inc.,  offers  informa- 
tion about  education,  training,  and  careers 
to  people  of  all  ages.  Career  related 
videotapes,  directories,  pamphlets, 
brochures,  and  other  resource  materials  are 
available  for  use  in  the  Career  Centre. 

• Career  Awareness  Workshops  During  the 
first  eight  years  of  workshops,  resource 
people  from  over  40  Hamilton-Wentworth 
organizations  have  helped  over  250  high 
school,  college,  and  university  counsellors 
learn  more  about  job  entry  skills,  employer 
expectations,  and  community  resource 
utilization.  The  three-hour  workshops  are 
held  throughout  the  school  year  on  suc- 
cessive Tuesdays  in  various  locations  in  the 
community. 

• Student  Marketing  Conference  The  Stu- 
dent Marketing  Conference  has  been  co- 
sponsored by  the  IEC  for  eight  years,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Advertising  and  Sales 
Club  of  Hamilton,  to  enable  students  to 
hear  business  people  speak  about  their 
areas  of  marketing  expertise  and  to  expand 
students’  awareness  of  marketing  careers. 
A special  feature  of  the  Marketing  Con- 
ference is  the  presentation  of  the  “Student 
Marketer  of  the  Year”  award.  Teachers 
throughout  the  Region  are  asked  to 
nominate  students  they  feel  are  worthy  of 
this  honour. 

• Industry-Education  Symposium  This  is 
an  annual  public  forum  for  the  exchange 
of  opinions  and  ideas  among  represen- 
tatives of  government,  business,  labour, 
and  education.  The  annual  theme  is  “Part- 
nerships for  the  Future  — Preparing 
Tomorrow’s  Workforce”.  The  sub-theme 
changes  each  year,  with  this  year’s  being 
“Science,  Trades  and  Technology  — Ad- 
dressing Skill  Requirements  for  the 
Future.” 

• Partners  in  Education  (PIE)  In  just  three 
years,  the  PIE  program  has  officially 
launched  partnerships  between  20  of 
Hamilton-Wentworth’s  secondary  schools 
and  a variety  of  community  organizations. 


• Operation  Employability  In  1989,  the 
IEC  completed  this  successful  three-year 
national  demonstration  project.  The  pro- 
gram provides  work  experience  for  men- 
tally and  physically  disabled  adolescents. 
Originally  sponsored  by  three  levels  of 
government  and  the  IEC,  the  responsibili- 
ty of  maintaining  the  program  now  rests 
with  the  three  Boards  of  Education. 
Through  the  individualized  approach  pro- 
vided by  job  coaches  within  each  Board, 
special  needs  students  are  continuing  to 
gain  job  and  social  skills  while  they  are  still 
in  school. 

• Student  Career  Awareness  Seminars  Ap- 
proximately 600  grade  8 and  10  girls  from 
90  elementary  and  25  high  schools  in  the 
Hamilton-Wentworth  Region  receive  first- 
hand information  about  “non-traditional” 
occupations  from  over  80  successful 
women  role  models.  The  main  theme  of  the 
workshop  is  “don't  close  the  door  to  the 
future;  keep  an  open  mind  when  pursuing 
a career.” 

• Resource  Manuals  To  provide  a model 
for  other  communities,  the  IEC  has 
developed  project  Resource  Manuals  that 
fully  document  all  the  tasks  that  were  per- 
formed in  planning  and  implementing 
many  of  the  above  projects.  A comprehen- 
sive handbook,  titled  “Industry-Education 
Partnership  Councils,”  which  explains  how 
to  organize  and  operate  a council/founda- 
tion, has  also  been  published  by  the  IEC. 
These  manuals  are  available  for  sale  to  any 
community  organization  interested  in 
replicating  these  “model”  projects. 

The  Future 

There  are  many  organizations  functioning 
in  most  communities  designed  to  help 
young  people  make  the  transition  from 
school  to  work.  Within  a community,  there 
is  always  the  danger  of  duplicating  each 
other’s  services  or  overlooking  a major 
need.  An  industry-education  council  can 
serve  as  an  umbrella  organization  to  help 
groups  keep  in  touch  with  each  other’s 
priorities  and  activities,  and  to  promote  a 
spirit  of  co-operation. 

Just  as  it  makes  sense  for  a council  to 
stay  in  touch  with  other  youth-related 
organizations  within  the  same  community, 
it  is  important  to  be  aware  of  what  coun- 
cils are  doing  in  other  communities,  pro- 
vinces, and  countries.  In  organizing  a new 
council/foundation,  it  is  wiser  to  expend 
energies  modifying  and  adopting  programs 
and  initiatives  of  existing  councils  rather 
than  re-inventing  the  wheel. 
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Colin  Morrison  is  Executive  Director,  York 
Region  Education-Industry  Foundation. 
Wally  Beevor  is  Assistant  Deputy  Minister 
of  Education  (Ontario).  John  Colacci  is 
Director  of  the  Training  and  Rehabilitation 
Centre,  Local  183  of  the  Labourers'  Inter- 
national Union  of  North  America. 


WB:  Wally  Beevor 
JC:  John  Colacci 
CM:  Colin  Morrison 


CM:  Some  of  the  issues  facing  education 
and  the  Canadian  economy  are  the  drop- 
out rate;  the  mismatch  between  the  aspira- 
tions of  young  people  and  the  jobs  that  are 
available;  and  the  reluctance  of  young 
people  to  move  into  the  skilled  trades. 
John,  perhaps  we  could  start  out  with  you. 
What  are  your  views  on  these  issues? 

JC:  Part  of  the  problem  starts  with  the  im- 
migration policy  because  there  are  fewer 
skilled  people  coming  in  from  overseas. 
When  we  check  with  our  schools,  we  find 
out  that  enrolment  is  down  and  that  there 
is  a stigma  against  the  trades  for  male 
students.  I’m  not  being  sexist  here  if  I stick 
with  male  students  at  the  moment.  They 
want  to  go  into  white-collar  work,  to 
become  lawyers  and  doctors,  so  construc- 
tion, for  example,  is  not  pushed  to  any  ex- 
tent. Judging  by  the  statistics,  it  appears 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  train  in  the  future  will  be  women  so 
if  the  stigma  of  being  in  the  trades  is  bad 
for  men  imagine  how  much  worse  it  is  for 
women. 

WB:  I would  only  add,  John,  that  a lot  of 
the  skilled  trades  are  now  coming  from 
people  who  are  re-entering  the  job  market. 
They  may  have  dropped  out  of  school,  they 
may  have  had  a service  sector  job  and  have 
found  out  about  menial  pay,  no  security, 
few  benefits,  and  part  time.  As  these  people 
look  around  at  some  of  the  opportunities 
provided  by  government  and  other  institu- 
tions, they  provide,  it  seems  to  me,  a large 
pool  for  us  to  concentrate  on. 

It  was  also  interesting  for  me  to  note, 
when  you  were  talking  about  aspirations, 
that  children  are  significantly  oriented  to 
getting  a post-secondary  education.  The 
difficulty  is  that  75  percent  of  those  who 
have  an  intention  to  go  to  college  or  univer- 
sity don’t  go.  What  happens  to  people  when 
they  finally  realize  that  an  aspiration,  pro- 
moted by  their  parents,  is  not  going  to  be 
for  them? 
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LINKING  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


From  the  Perspectives  of 
Education,  Private  Sector, 
Government,  and  Labour 

A DIALOGUE  WITH  COLIN  MORRISON, 

WALLY  BEEVOR,  AND  JOHN  COLACCI 


JC:  They  feel  too  much  pressure.  The 
suicide  rate  is  very  high  for  youth  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  25.  I think  it  is  the 
highest  suicide  rate  of  any  age  group. 

WB:  Dr.  Dan  Offord  at  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  McMaster  University,  has  done 
research  on  the  prevalence  of  psychiatric 
disorders  in  children  ages  4 to  16.  He  in- 
dicates that  only  one  in  six  children  gets 
professional  support.  Amplify  this  problem 
by  including  the  denial  of  aspirations  and 
I think  you've  got  a significant  body  of 
knowledge  about  youth  at  risk  that  we  as 
educators  should  pay  more  attention  to. 

CM:  You  mentioned,  Wally,  that  75  per- 
cent of  students  won’t  make  it  to  post- 
secondary institutions.  That  represents  a 
vast  potential  employee  pool.  At  the  same 
time  we  know  there  are  all  kinds  of  jobs 
out  there,  especially  in  the  skilled  trades, 
that  remain  unfilled.  What  kinds  of  solu- 
tions, John,  do  you  see  on  the  horizon? 

JC:  We  should  do  more  on  a trial  basis, 
we  should  have  short  courses  so  that 
students  can  find  out  what  they  really  want 
to  do.  I’d  like  to  see  a “construction  sur- 
vival course”  where  we'd  show  students 
different  types  of  tools,  techniques, 
knowledge  that  is  out  there  that  they  can 
work  on.  Instead  of  going  through  a long 
drawn  out  process  they  could  commit 
themselves  for,  say,  eight  weeks,  and  try 
out  whatever  field  they  wanted  to  go  into 
and  see  if  that’s  what  they  wanted  to  do. 

CM:  What  you’re  describing  is  the  connec- 
tion that  Local  183  has  with  the  York 
Region  Education-Industry  Foundation  and 
Career  Centre.  The  students  go  through  the 
Career  Centre  and  receive  career  assess- 
ments. If  they  are  matched  to  the  construc- 
tion trades,  and  are  ready  to  graduate,  the 


Local  183  Training  Centre  trains  them  and 
they  access  jobs  with  companies  in  the 
region. 

JC:  It  would  take  us  too  long  to  interview 
all  these  people,  or  to  speak  to  all  the 
counsellors  in  the  different  schools  who 
first  of  all  have  to  be  educated  and  made 
aware  of  what  other  options  students  have 
outside  of  the  professions. 

CM:  After  these  students  finish  their 
eight-week  training  program  what  will 
happen? 

JC:  Some  may  go  back  to  school.  Others 
may  want  a job  and  meet  the  criteria  to  fill 
it. 


WB:  I think  the  project  that  John  has 
described  is  an  extremely  viable  option.  I 
also  think  that  what  we  have  to  do  as 
educators  is  to  look  for  more  options  for 
kids.  That  means  that  the  secondary  school 
may  have  to  develop  greater  flexibility.  I 
think  we  have  to  start  co-op  earlier  and  we 
have  to  design  options  so  that,  as  John  in- 
dicated, children  don’t  get  locked  into  a 
program.  It  is  important  that  they  have  a 
chance  to  experiment  and,  hopefully,  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  come  forth  with 
some  interesting  options  to  enable  schools 
and  school  boards  to  initiate  further  co- 
operation with  labour,  industry,  and  others 
who  might  have  an  interest. 


JC:  We’ve  gone  through  this  before  but  on 
a smaller  scale.  We  have  people  who  are 
afraid  to  drop  out,  so  they  come  into  my 
office  and  speak  to  either  me  or  Michael 
and  say,  “What  can  I do?”  We  try  to  find 
out  what  their  background  is,  what  their 
best  chances  are  to  succeed.  We’ll  start 
them  out  with  blueprint  reading  for  a cou- 
ple of  weeks,  then  we'll  try  them  out  on 
something  else  from  month  to  month  so 
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that  come  April/May  they  can  get  out  in 
the  field,  gain  some  experience,  and  make 
some  money.  Then  the  student  comes  back 
and  they  can  build  on  the  education  that 
they  already  have. 

WB:  I think  we  need  to  find  more  ways  to 
combine  job  practice  and  schooling  and  not 
have  to  give  up  either  one. 

JC:  That  would  be  the  ideal. 

WB:  And  if  we  can  create  more  oppor- 
tunities like  that,  then  I think  people  who 
get  turned  off  school  because  they  don’t  see 
a relevance  to  it  and  are  close  to  dropping 
out  could  be  identified  by  the  school  system 
which  could  come  forth  with  an  option  for 
them.  If  they  really  became  interested  in 
something,  we  could  enrol  them  in  another 
program  that  could  lead  to  an  appren- 
ticeship. “Pathways  for  the  Future,”  for  ex- 
ample, is  a co-op  program  designed  for 
Grades  9 and  10.  It  has  short-term  ex- 
periences for  the  kid.  It  hasn’t  been  an- 
nounced yet,  but  I think  it  presents  a 
significant  possibility  for  kids  that  are  iden- 
tified at  some  risk. 

CM:  With  all  these  programs,  Adopt  A 
School,  co-op  ed,  and  the  development  of 
industry-education  councils  or  foundations, 
what  benefits  do  you  see,  Wally,  for 
educators? 

WB:  I spoke  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a couple 
of  weeks  ago  on  the  opening  of  one  of  their 
Business  Education  Days,  a project  that  has 
been  going  for  34  years.  Basically,  this  is 
an  awareness  program  where  teachers  visit 
industry  for  a day,  and  industry  employees 
come  to  a school  for  a day.  In  my  own  ex- 
perience, awareness  was  a very  important 
first  step.  When  I visited  IBM  in  Don 
Mills,  for  example,  I learned  that  the  chap 
who  runs  the  robotics  line  had  entered  IBM 
as  a machinist.  That  brought  an  awareness 
and  understanding  of  the  marketplace  that 
I had  not  had  before.  So  I think  that 
awareness  represents  an  initial  step. 

I think  secondly  that  curriculum  has  to 
be  designed  in  such  a way  as  to  allow  for 
flexibility.  I don’t  see  why  kids  who  are  out 
on  the  job  for  six  or  eight  weeks  couldn’t 
be  given  credit  towards  a diploma  for  that 
experience.  That  would  keep  the  tie-back 
into  the  school.  You  never  give  up  hope  on 
these  children  and,  hopefully,  we  can  be 
creative  enough  to  develop  options.  And  I 
think  that’s  a third  component,  how  can  we 
bring  more  creativity  to  designing  pro- 


grams. The  fourth  area  is  the  type  of  op- 
portunity you  are  providing,  Colin.  We 
have  to  expand  those  opportunities  in  terms 
of  information  centres  and  build  a lot  more 
linkages  with  business,  industry,  and 
labour. 

CM:  It  strikes  me  that  educators  are  aware 
of  the  university  route  and  they  are  aware 
of  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  are  there  for 
students  who  go  through  university  into  the 
professions.  But  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
career  potential  or  even  the  financial  poten- 
tial of  jobs  in  the  trades.  What  kind  of 
salary,  John,  could  someone  in  the  skilled 
trades  or  construction  expect  to  make 
today? 


A key  that  is  missing  in 
Canadian  society  is 
private  sector  support. 


JC:  With  our  particular  local,  wages  can 
go  anywhere  from  $15.00  to  $30.00  an  hour. 
Then  there  is  pension,  dental. 

CM:  That  amounts  to  how  much  annually? 

JC:  Last  year  an  average  salary  was  about 
$40,000  for  basic  labour.  There  are  some 
who  make  $100,000  to  $120,000.  But  these 
are  no  longer  labourers,  they  are  very 
skilled. 

WB:  But  the  entry  level  to  that  eventual 
skill  area  is  what  you  are  talking  about. 
How  to  get  kids  at  an  entry  level  who  are 
productive,  interested,  well-matched,  and 
like  what  they  are  doing?  The  potential 
there  is  the  kind  of  money  you  are  talking 
about. 

JC:  Also  with  the  way  that  we  are  set  up. 
There  is  a lot  of  lateral  movement  within 
the  Local.  So  a student  can  work  for  $9.00 
to  $22.00  an  hour  in  a span  of  about  a year. 
They  are  not  held  back. 

WB:  Your  vision  is  important,  John. 
Schools  also  have  to  pick  up  on  as  many 
options  as  they  can  create  for  kids.  There 
is  a key  for  every  one  of  them.  Kids  should 
be  able  to  indicate,  “That’s  not  for  me,” 
and  circle  back  through  the  system  and  pick 
up  another  option.  They  should  be  able  to 
re-enter  the  school  system  at  various  points 
through  the  year. 

CM:  To  me  a key  that  is  missing  in  Cana- 


dian society  is  private  sector  support  in 
helping  people  make  the  transition  into 
employment.  Unlike  West  Germany  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  private  sec- 
tor companies  provide  tremendous  support 
for  the  education  of  their  youth,  in  Canada 
there  is  very  little.  Our  foundation  is 
grateful  that  we’ve  received  over  half  a 
million  so  far,  either  given  or  pledged  from 
private  sector  companies.  The  momentum 
is  there  but  I think  the  key  thing  that 
generates  that  funding  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  a very  sophisticated  career  centre,  that 
employers  can  see  that  we’re  motivating 
kids,  screening  the  ones  that  will  be  win- 
ners in  the  field. 

WB:  There  are  now  certain  expectations 
that  business  and  industry  have  of  educa- 
tion due  to  the  labour  market  and  to 
changes  in  immigration.  We  have  to  turn 
our  sights  inwards  and  look  at  the  develop- 
ment of  our  people  because  the  human 
resources  aren’t  coming  to  us  from  Europe 
as  they  did  at  one  time. 

A tremendous  attitude  shift  has  to  take 
place  and  I think  that  is  where  government 
can  make  a significant  intervention  — in 
helping  to  change  attitudes,  in  supporting 
attitude  shifts,  and  in  creating  exemplary 
programs  which  you  can  show  to  people. 
Barbara  McDougall’s  announcement  of  last 
week  fits  right  in  here.  There  are  just  going 
to  be  opportunities  galore  for  this  province. 

CM:  The  three  major  thrusts  by  Canada 
Employment  and  Immigration  identified 
recently  by  Barbara  McDougall  were:  (1) 
reducing  the  drop-out  rate,  (2)  matching 
people  to  to  their  jobs  more  effectively,  and 
(3)  encouraging  more  support  from  private 
sector  companies  to  help  youth  stay  in 
school  and  make  the  transition  into  employ- 
ment. The  flow  of  young  people  into  the 
wide  array  of  marvellous  job  opportunities 
being  spawned  in  this  information  age  will 
be  improved  with  the  co-operation  of  all 
segments  of  the  community.  The  ideal  in- 
volves a number  of  stages.  Parents  and 
teachers  need  to  encourage  young  people 
to  consider  other  options  in  addition  to 
university.  Students  require  career  informa- 
tion and  career  assessment  to  identify  those 
careers  to  which  they  are  well  matched  and 
the  understanding  of  how  to  access  them. 
Finally  they  need  more  opportunities  to 
obtain  pre-employment  training  via  co- 
operative education  or  a training  centre 
such  as  yours  John,  where  they  train  before 
entry  into  a job. 
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4 Adopt-an-Industry  ’ ’ 

COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  FOR  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  CITY  OF  YORK 


Dale  E.  Shuttleworth 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Program- 
Community  Services,  Board  of  Education 
for  the  City  of  York  and  Past-President, 
Learning  Enrichment  Foundation 

A focus  for  community  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  City  of  York  has  been  the 
Learning  Enrichment  Foundation  (LEF). 
The  Foundation  was  established  in  1979  by 
York’s  Board  of  Education  as  a not-for- 
profit  community  development  corporation 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  multicultural 
arts  enrichment,  the  provision  of  child  care 
services,  and  mounting  employment/train- 
ing schemes,  particularly  for  youth.  LEF's 
Board  of  Directors  includes  representatives 
from  the  City  of  York’s  municipal  govern- 
ment, the  York  Board  of  Education,  and 
Humber  College,  as  well  as  citizens  from 
the  community  at  large. 

Since  1981,  LEF  has  grown  from  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  $20,000  to  a projected 
budget  of  $8  million  in  1990  with  more 
than  400  employees.  Financial  support  has 
been  received  from  four  levels  of  govern- 
ment, corporations,  foundations,  com- 
munity organizations,  and  individual  dona- 
tions. The  sale  of  goods  and  services  has 
also  contributed  significantly  to  revenue. 
In  addition,  “in  kind’’  support  is  received 
from  the  public  and  private  sectors  (e.g., 
donated  space,  materials,  and  equipment). 
As  a not-for-profit  business,  LEF  operates 
with  an  administrative  overhead  of  less  than 
five  percent. 

In  August  1984,  the  Learning  Enrich- 
ment Foundation  was  approached  by  the 
federal  department  of  Employment  and  Im- 
migration to  convene  a “local  committee 
of  adjustment”  under  provisions  of  their  In- 
dustrial Adjustment  Service  program.  The 
main  objective  of  the  Committee  would  be 
“to  identify  local  needs  and  resources  in 
order  to  develop  a strategy  to  improve  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  City  of  York” 
(Shuttleworth,  1988b). 

During  that  fall  the  Foundation  ap- 
proached the  major  governmental,  labour, 
and  business  interests  in  the  City  to  become 
financial  sponsors  in  the  project.  In 


December  1984,  a Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment was  signed  by  the  following  partners 
to  create  the  York  Community  Economic 
Development  Committee:  the  City  of  York, 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of 
York,  the  York  Association  of  Industry,  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  (District 
6,  Subdistrict  23),  the  Learning  Enrichment 
Foundation,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Labour,  and  Employment  and  Immigra- 
tion, Canada.  This  was  the  first  such  com- 
mittee to  be  formed  in  a large  metropolitan 
area  in  Canada. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  was  divided 
into  two  main  sections  — research  and 
development.  The  Research  Work  Group 
conducted  a survey  of  existing  industries 
as  well  as  those  who  had  left  the  City  in 
the  previous  two-year  period.  The  survey 
discovered  the  following  areas  for  improve- 
ment: more  space  for  expansion;  better 
public  transit;  a streamlining  of  procedures 
to  obtain  Planning  and  Building  Depart- 
mental approvals;  resolution  of  industrial/ 
residential  land-use  problems;  improved 
access  to  local  employment  and  training 
services;  better  communication  between 
municipal,  small  business,  and  industrial 


interests,  and  more  access  to  financial  and 
other  forms  of  support. 

The  Development  Work  Group  was 
established  to  assist  new  industries  wishing 
to  locate  in  York,  as  well  as  to  support  ex- 
isting companies  and  agencies  with  their 
employment,  development,  and  training 
needs.  Achievements  of  the  group  were  as 
follows: 

• twelve  potential  new  employers  were 
identified; 

• the  Learning  Enrichment  Foundation  was 
supported  in  developing  the  Entrepreneuri- 
al Training  Centre  which  accommodated  70 
persons  learning  how  to  establish  small 
businesses  as  well  as  permitting  the  im- 
plementation of  training  and  employment 
programs  for  more  than  300; 

• LEF  also  sponsored  the  York  Business 
Opportunities  Centre  to  provide  incubator 
space  for  at  least  40  new  businesses 
creating  160  new  jobs; 

• a letter  of  introduction  offering  assistance 
with  marketing,  venture  capital,  industrial 
space,  training,  zoning,  and  building  per- 
mits was  sent  to  378  employers  in  York; 

• training  programs  were  undertaken  in  the 
following  occupations:  machine  technol- 
ogy, Italian  restaurant  services,  upholstered 
furniture,  industrial  sewing,  renovation  and 
construction,  industrial  maintenance,  home 
helpers,  health  care,  courier/light  delivery, 
clerical/retail  services,  food  services, 
busdrivers,  and  child-care  assistants; 

• LEF  operated  two  recruitment  and  place- 
ment agencies  — A + Employment  Ser- 
vices and  the  Job  Opportunities  for  Youth 
(JOY)  Employment  Centre; 

• sources  of  venture  capital  were 
identified; 

• training  programs  were  established  for 
entrepreneurs  and  worker-owned  co- 
operatives in  co-operation  with  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  City  of  York; 

• positive  relationships  with  municipal, 
provincial,  and  federal  government  depart- 
ments were  generally  maintained; 

• the  York  Community  Economic  Devel- 

opment Committee  has  become  a model  for 
more  than  20  similar  projects  in  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  Britain.  V 
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In  April,  1986,  the  Committee  submit- 
ted its  final  report  and  recommendations 
to  the  sponsoring  bodies.  Since  that  time, 
a number  of  new  ventures  have  been 
established  as  a direct  outcome  of  the 
development  work  of  the  Committee: 

• Microtron  Centre  — a training  facility  for 
microcomputer  skills,  word  and  numerical 
processing,  computer-assisted  design, 
graphics,  and  styling,  and  electronic 
assembly  and  repair.  The  facility  is 
available  to  serve  the  training  needs  of 
business,  municipal  government,  voluntary 
organizations,  and  the  community  at  large. 

• Microtron  Bus  — a refurbished  school 
bus  accommodates  a sample  of  equipment 
from  the  Microtron  Centre.  It  visits  small 
business,  industry,  and  service  organiza- 
tions on  a scheduled  basis  to  provide  train- 
ing in  information  technology,  robotics, 
computer-assisted  design,  and  desk-top 
publishing  for  their  employees  and  clients. 

• MacTech  — a training  program  for 
unemployed  workers  in  integrated  machine 
technologies  (i.e.,  computer,  electronics, 
machine  operation)  has  been  established  at 
George  Harvey  Collegiate  Institute  and 
Standard-Modern  Technologies.  This  pro- 
gram provides  a new  course  of  trained  per- 
sonnel in  response  to  the  direct  needs  of 
high-technology  employers. 

• LWL-TV  — a distance  education  project 
of  LEF,  the  City  of  York’s  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Graham  Cable  to  develop  a cable 
television  version  of  the  “Learning  Without 
Limits"  magazine  which  is  published  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  six  hours  of 
programming  per  week  include  literacy  and 
numeracy  skills,  English  as  a Second 
Language  and  preparation  for  citizenship, 
technical  and  business  education,  and 
leisure-learning  activities. 

• Small  Business  Owner  Development  Pro- 
gram — an  outreach  program  of  the  York 
Business  Opportunities  Centre  provides 
business  consultation  and  a support  net- 
work for  90  small  businesses  in  the  local 
area. 

• Industrial  Advisory  Committees  — have 
been  established  in  fields  with  the  greatest 
growth  potential  to  allow  local  employers 
to  “drive"  training  and  recruitment 
programs. 

York  was  the  first  municipality  in  a large 
metropolitan  region  to  be  selected  by 
Employment  and  Immigration,  Canada  to 
host  a local  committee  of  adjustment.  The 
York  Model  has  demonstrated  the  poten- 
tial of  community  economic  development 


as  an  important  strategy  to  address  local 
social,  industrial,  and  employment  needs 
(York  Community  Economic  Development 
Committee,  1986). 

Adopt-an-Industry 

A key  player  in  the  process  of  community 
economic  development  has  been  the  Board 
of  Education’s  Adult  Day  School  (ADS). 
Established  in  1983  as  a re-entry  program 
devoted  to  educational  upgrading,  language 
skills,  and  preparation  for  employment, 
ADS  has  grown  from  an  initial  enrolment 
of  265  in  1983  to  more  than  1700  full-time 
students  in  1989.  Two  departments  of  ADS, 
Education  in  the  Workplace  and  Tutorial 
Outreach,  have  been  particularly  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  employment 
community. 

The  Education  in  the  Workplace  Depart- 
ment has  ten  teachers  who  provide  basic 
education,  English  as  a Second  Language, 
and  lifeskills  to  complement  entry-level 
employment  and  training  programs  offered 
in  a variety  of  business,  industrial,  and  ser- 
vice settings.  All  programs  are  industry- 
driven  responding  to  the  training  and 
recruitment  needs  of  employers  in  the  Ci- 
ty of  York. 

Public  education  cannot 
sit  on  the  sidelines  as 
spectators  of  this 
economic  evolution. 


Tutorial  Outreach  comprises  34  teachers 
who  provide  individualized  programs  for 
home-bound  persons  and  those  unable  to 
participate  in  regular  ADS  classes  because 
of  physical,  emotional,  or  cultural 
disabilities.  In  addition,  teacher-tutors  visit 
a variety  of  employment  settings  to  provide 
educational  upgrading  and  language  skills 
on  the  job.  This  service  has  been  very 
popular  with  companies  who  employ  an 
immigrant  or  functionally  illiterate  work 
force  (Shuttleworth,  1988a). 

An  outgrowth  of  both  Education-in-the- 
Workplace  and  Tutorial  Outreach  has  been 
Adopt-an-Industry.  This  demonstration 
project  is  designed  as  a joint  venture  be- 
tween the  employment  community  and  the 
Adult  Day  School  to  increase  the  potential 
for  education  in  the  workplace.  Each  of  a 
selected  group  of  industries  receives  the 
services  of  a full-time  ADS  teacher  on  a 
secondment  basis.  The  teacher  is  assigned 
to  the  company’s  Personnel,  or  other  ap- 
propriate department,  to  perform  the 
following  duties: 


• assess  staff  development  needs, 

• develop  a training  design, 

• undertake  training  programs  directly  or 
through  external  resources  utilizing  conti- 
nuing education  provisions, 

• provide  direct  service  in  the  areas  of 
educational  upgrading  and  ESL  training  as 
appropriate, 

• conduct  an  on-going  evaluation  of  the 
overall  program  in  response  to  employer 
and  employee  needs. 

As  a member  of  the  management  team, 
the  teacher  reports  directly  to  a company 
supervisor  while  maintaining  liaison  with 
the  ADS  Project  Leader  and  other  Adopt- 
an-Industry  personnel.  Initial  response  to 
the  concept  among  employers  has  been  en- 
thusiastic. During  the  economic  downturn 
of  1981/82  many  larger  companies  lost  their 
training  officers  while  small-  and  medium- 
sized firms  could  never  afford  such  a lux- 
ury. 

Partners  in  Economic  Survival 

It  is  my  belief  that  any  economic 
renaissance  must  begin  at  the  local  level 
where  government,  commerce,  and  the 
voluntary  sector  can  combine  their 
resources  to  create  an  entrepreneurial  sup- 
port system  and  to  generate  the  essential 
education  and  training  opportunities  to 
maintain  that  system  (Shuttleworth,  1987). 
As  manufacturing  and  primary  industry 
employment  continues  to  decline,  we  must 
find  new  ways  to  prepare  our  young  peo- 
ple and  redundant  workers  for  an  economy 
dominated  by  small  enterprises  and  service 
industries.  Public  education  cannot  sit  on 
the  sidelines  as  spectators  of  this  economic 
evolution.  We  must  become  active  partners 
with  industrial  and  service  employers  to 
share  the  challenges  of  the  new  global 
economic  order.  Only  by  integrating  our 
financial  and  human  resources  in  a joint 
strategy  of  training  and  local  economic 
development  will  our  standard  of  living 
survive  in  the  21st  century. 
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LINKING  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


Partners  in  Education 


Kirk  R.  Schueler 

President,  Merrell  Dow  Pharmaceuticals 
(Canada)  Inc.,  Richmond  Hill,  Ontario 

At  Merrell  Dow  Pharmaceuticals  (Canada) 
Inc.  we  believe  that  co-operation  and  in- 
teraction between  industry  and  education 
provide  benefits  for  both.  We’re  currently 
involved  with  Dixon  Hill  Elementary 
School,  Bay  view  Secondary  School,  and 
the  York  Region  Education/Industry  Foun- 
dation and  Career  Centre.  I'll  review  some 
of  the  specifics  of  our  interactions  to  illus- 
trate the  benefits  that  have  come  to  all  par- 
ties. I hope  that  this  encourages  others  in 
industry  and  education  to  develop  similar 
partnerships. 

Bayview  Secondary  School 
Our  objectives  in  our  partnership  with 
Bayview  Secondary  in  Richmond  Hill  are 
to 

• share  resources  — both  physical  and 
human; 

• improve  and/or  enhance  educational  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  students  and  the 
community; 

• share  the  responsibility  to  provide  the 
best  preparation  for  employment  in  the 
community  in  which  we  live  and  work; 

• encourage  and  motivate  the  participants 
involved  to  demonstrate  a concern  for 
education,  ethics,  safety,  and  health; 

• help  bridge  the  gap  between  schools  and 
industry. 

Some  of  the  activities  we  engage  in  co- 
operatively include  the  following: 

Donation  of  Equipment  — We  provide  the 
school  with  equipment  which  we  are 
under-utilizing  or  are  replacing  — a draf- 
ting board,  a balance  scale,  hardness  test, 
and  hearing  test  equipment. 

Presentations  — Our  employees  provide 
their  expertise  in  presentations  to  Bayview 
classes.  For  example,  a member  of  our 
Human  Resources  Department  advises 
students  on  how  to  write  an  effective 
resume  and  how  to  prepare  for  and  respond 
during  job  interviews.  We  have  also  pro- 
vided instruction  on  safety  tips  and  techni- 
ques using  material  we  provide  to  our 
employees.  One  of  our  lab  people  has 
demonstrated  to  a science  class  how  dust 


explosions  occur  and  how  to  prevent  such 
occurrences.  And  this  works  both  ways. 
Bayview  has  provided  us  with  an  instruc- 
tor to  demonstrate  proper  ways  to  change 
automobile  tires  and  clean  automotive 
batteries. 

Field  Trips  — We  give  tours  of  our  facilities 
and  help  explain  the  activities  within  our 
company. 

Recreational  Activities  — We  have  spon- 
sored a trip  by  the  Bayview  basketball  team 
to  Sarnia  where  they  played  the  team  of  a 
school  partnering  with  Dow  Chemical 
Canada.  And,  Bayview  has  allowed  our 
employees  access  to  their  gymnasium  for 
recreation  and  fitness  activities.  Their 
music  class  comes  to  entertain  us  at 
lunchtime. 

Co-op  Programs  — So  far  we  have  had  a 
co-op  student  update  our  building  drawings 
and  present  his  work  to  our  Executive 
Committee. 

Dixon  Hill  Elementary  School 

Dixon  Hill  is  a French  immersion  elemen- 
tary school.  Most  of  the  students  in  the 
school  are  placed  there  according  to  their 
parents’  wishes  and  some  of  them  have  dif- 
ficulty understanding  the  relevance  of  and 
need  for  French  language  skills.  Since 
Merrell  Dow  operates  throughout  Canada 
and  does  significant  business  in  Quebec, 
we  are  in  a position  to  explain  some  of  the 
advantages  of  French  language  skills.  A 
tour  for  7th  and  8th  Graders  shows  how 
French  fits  into  our  operation.  We  have  also 
provided  financial  assistance  for  the  school 
yearbook  and  have  helped  defray  the  costs 
of  French  exchange  students. 


Our  employees  feel  good 
about  our  company's 
role  in  the  community. 


York  Region  Education/Industry  Foun- 
dation and  Career  Centre 

Through  the  previously  described  activities 
we  became  aware  of  plans  for  a career  cen- 
tre in  York  Region  which  would  focus  on 
assisting  high  school  and  college  drop-outs 


as  well  as  students  considering  dropping 
out  of  school.  The  students  would  be 
counselled  in  working  towards  a career 
which  best  fit  their  interests  and  aptitudes. 

This  innovative  program,  which  is 
described  in  some  detail  in  this  issue  of 
Orbit , has  sought  to  develop  partnerships 
between  education,  industry,  government, 
and  labour  to  provide  a resource  centre  for 
students  and  former  students  who  need 
direction  in  their  lives.  It  goes  beyond  mere 
paper  and  pencil  career  assessments.  Video 
presentations  and  actual  work  stations  give 
people  a feel  for  what  many  jobs  involve 
and  build  up  their  interest  and  self- 
confidence  in  seeking  those  jobs  that  fit 
their  individual  skills,  aptitudes,  and 
interests. 

When  we  heard  about  the  Centre,  we  had 
just  vacated  a building  that  still  had  several 
months  remaining  on  the  lease.  We  made 
arrangements  for  the  Career  Centre  to 
move  into  this  space.  When  our  lease  ex- 
pired, the  Centre  was  able  to  negotiate  with 
the  landlord  to  obtain  a very  reasonable 
rent.  Since  the  space  exceeds  their  needs, 
the  Centre  has  been  able  to  sublease  por- 
tions of  the  space  to  defray  costs  further. 

One  of  our  employees  from  Accounting 
has  joined  the  Centre’s  Board  of  Directors 
and  serves  as  their  Treasurer.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  long-term  financial  assistance. 
The  Centre  has  been  able  to  get  similar 
commitments  from  other  members  of  the 
partnership  as  originally  envisioned  — 
education,  industry,  government,  and 
labour. 

In  addition  to  our  work  with  Bayview 
Secondary,  Dixon  Hill  Elementary,  and  the 
York  Region  Education-Industry  Founda- 
tion, Merrell  Dow  has  co-op  student  place- 
ments from  two  local  colleges,  Seneca  and 
Centennial,  and  provides  an  annual  award 
to  an  oustanding  student  from  Seneca. 

Merrell  Dow  has  indeed  established  win- 
ning partnerships  in  education.  The  schools 
and  the  centre  that  we’ve  partnered  with 
have  benefitted  from  the  interaction.  Mer- 
rell Dow’s  image  in  the  community  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  and  our  employees 
feel  good  about  our  company’s  role  in  the 
community.  Perhaps  most  important,  a 
number  of  people  are  now  better  prepared 
to  move  into  rewarding  careers  for  which 
they  are  well  suited. 
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Bernard  Courte 

Agent  d'information  au  Centre  de 
recherches  en  education  franco-ontarienne 

La  collectivite  franco-ontarienne  en  tant 
que  minorite  de  langue  officielle  au  Canada 
s'en  tire  moins  bien  que  les  non- 
francophones sur  le  marche  du  travail 
ontarien.  Les  Franco-Ontariennes  et 
Franco-Ontariens  sont  davantage  confines 
dans  les  secteurs  d’activites  profession- 
nelles  surtout  lies  au  domaine  des  sciences 
humaines  et  sociales.  Leur  abscence  est 
manifeste  dans  les  disciplines  se  rattachant 
aux  secteurs  de  la  technologie,  de  rad- 
ministration  et  et  la  sante.  Cette  situation 
est  davantage  reliee  a un  rapport  de  pouvoir 
qu  a la  culture  ou  a des  facteurs  genetiques. 

Line  trousse  intitulee  L’acces  aux  etudes 
postsecondaires  et  aux  carrieres  non  tradi- 
tionnelles , produite  par  le  CREFO 
(Toronto)  et  publiee  au  CFORP  (Ottawa), 
desire  repondre  aux  nouveaux  objectifs  de 
la  societe  ontarienne  et  canadienne  amenes 
par  le  virage  technologique. 

Ce  nouvel  outil  pedagogique  tente  done 
d'exercer  une  influence  plus  directe  sur  le 
choix  de  carrieres  non  traditionnelles  pour 
les  jeunes  Franco-Ontariennes  et  Franco- 
Ontariens  et  de  sensibiliser  ces  jeunes  a 
l'importance  de  poursuivre  des  etudes 
postsecondaires,  afin  de  participer  aux 
transformations  technologiques  et  scientifi- 
ques  qui  modifient  les  rapports  sociaux  de 
la  societe  ou  ils  se  retrouvent. 

Ce  document  pedagogique  est  presente 
sous  forme  de  trousse  qui  contient  une 
pochette  d'information  et  cinq  activites 
pedagogiques.  Cette  trousse  s’integre  bien 
aux  programmes  d’enseignement  des 
disciplines  academiques  telles  que  le  fran- 
gais,  les  sciences,  les  mathematiques.  l’art 
dramatique,  les  arts  visuels,  l'histoire,  la 
geographic  et  les  valeurs  humaines. 


LINKING  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  

Liens  possibles  entre  ecole 
franco-ontarienne  et  marche 
du  travail 


Heller,  M.  et  M.-E.  Campbell.  L’acces 
aux  etudes  postsecondaires  et  aux  car- 
rieres non  traditionnelles  : 

Pochette  d'information.  1.  Introduction; 
2.  L'importance  de  I 'orientation  profes- 
sionnelle  chez  les  jeunes;  3.  Le  profil  de 
la  population  franco-ontarienne;  4.  Une 
formation  scientifique  pour  tous  et  pour 
toutes;  5.  Un  choix  de  carrieres  non  tradi- 
tionnelles; 6.  Les  etablissements 
d’enseignement  postsecondaire  en 
Ontario  offrant  des  programmes  en  fran- 
gais;  7.  Les  ressources  disponibles  a ex- 
plorer pour  definir  et  atteindre  son  pro- 
ject de  carriere;  8.  Les  films  et  videos 
pertinents  aux  themes  de  la  trousse; 
9.  Bibliographic;  10.  Personnes  res- 
sources. 

Activites  pedagogiques.  1.  Une  etude 
comparative;  2.  Une  etude  des  stereo- 
types sexuels;  3.  Creer  une  image  de  son 
avenir;  4.  Creer  une  biographie;  5.  Les 
debouches  dans  les  domaines  des 
sciences  et  de  la  technologie. 

Coiit  : 35  $.  Centre  franco-ontarien  de 
ressources  pedagogiques,  339,  rue 
Wilbrod,  Ottawa  KIN  6M4.  Tel.  : (613) 
238-7957. 


La  pochette  d’information  est  un  docu- 
ment de  reference  permettant  d'offrir  aux 
utilisateurs  une  marge  de  creativite  quant 
a l’adaptation  des  contenus  selon  les  realites 
du  milieu  et  les  interets  de  chacun  des 
niveaux  (intermediate  et  superieur).  Elle 
est  divisee  en  dix  cahiers  et  comprend  les 
renseignements  de  base  suivants  : 

• une  courte  analyse  des  facteurs  socio- 
culturels  et  socio-economiques  qui  contri- 
buent  a la  sous-representation  des  Franco- 
Ontariennes  et  Franco-Ontariens  dans  les 
domaines  des  sciences  et  de  la  technologie; 

• un  apergu  du  reseau  des  universites  et  des 
colleges  offrant  des  cours  en  frangais  ain- 
si  qu'une  liste  des  ressources; 

• des  descriptions  de  films  et  videos  per- 
tinents aux  themes  de  la  trousse; 

• une  liste  d’activites  suggerees  pour  la 
salle  de  classe  pour  l’utilisation  et  le  suivi 
de  I'information  contenue  dans  chaque 
cahier. 

Les  cinq  activites  pedagogiques  viennent 
completer  la  pochette.  Elies  visent  a ren- 
forcer  l’integration  du  programme  d’orien- 
tation  professionnelle  au  programme 
d’enseignement  des  disciplines  academi- 
ques. Le  contenu  thematique  de  ces  ac- 
tivites permet  aux  eleves  d’employer  une 
variete  de  competences  academiques, 
sociales  et  langagieres  (receptives  et  pro- 
ductives).  Les  themes  principaux  sont 
I’utilisation  du  fran^ais  comme  langue  de 
formation  postsecondaire  et  de  travail  ainsi 
que  les  carrieres  non  traditionnelles  pour 
les  Franco-Ontariennes  et  Franco- 
Ontariens. 

Cet  outil  veut  done  aider  les  ecoles  a 
contribuer  a la  mobilite  sociale  des  fran- 
cophones en  tant  que  francophones  a une 
epoque  ou  il  y a de  plus  en  plus  de  pres- 
sions  pour  abandonner  son  identite  franco- 
ontarienne. 
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Graham  Weeks 

President  of  the  Industry-Education 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Montreal 


Unlike  other  centres  in  North  America,  the 
Montreal  Industry-Education  Council  came 
out  of  a community  organization,  the 
YMCA.  Five  years  ago  those  responsible 
for  job  generation  at  the  YMCA  in 
Montreal  had  an  annual  budget  of  a third 
of  a million  dollars  for  making  “employ- 
able” 72  unemployed  youths  a year.  They 
asked  themselves  if  it  did  not  make  more 
sense  to  prevent  youth  unemployment 
rather  than  to  “treat”  young  people  once 
the  damage  had  been  done. 

The  director  of  this  program  and  several 
of  his  volunteers  launched  a brainstorming 
process  on  why  there  were  so  few  links  be- 
tween the  schools  and  the  world  of  work. 
This  brainstorming  lasted  a good  six 
months,  followed  by  a period  of  research 
on  experiences  elsewhere  in  twinning  these 
two  milieux.  The  industry-education- 
council  format  was  chosen  as  the  best  solu- 
tion, and  a planning  phase  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  such  a council  on  September  30, 
1987. 

Throughout  this  planning  process, 
people  of  various  backgrounds  were  drawn 
in  — government  representatives,  business 
people,  and  union  leaders.  The  involvement 
of  the  largest  teachers’  local  in  Quebec,  the 
“Alliance  des  professeures  et  professeurs 
de  Montreal,”  was  particularly  significant. 
To  establish  strong  links  between  school 
and  work,  teachers  must  accept  and  sup- 
port these  ties. 

The  first  year  of  our  formal  existence  was 
spent  developing  publicity  materials,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  contributions  from  com- 
panies and  the  Quebec  Department  of 
Education.  It  was  quite  a challenge.  Acting 
as  a broker  and  catalyst  of  school-business 
relationships  is  a subtle  process  not  easily 
expressed  in  concrete  images.  For  business 
people  used  to  thinking  in  terms  of  quarter- 
ly reports,  and  politicians  functioning 
within  four-year  mandates,  it  was  difficult 
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to  conceive  of  a long-term  investment 
whose  results  would  be  nearly  impossible 
to  measure.  How,  for  example,  could  one 
tell  if  a visit  by  a youth  to  a particular  com- 
pany had  influenced  him  or  her  to  pursue 
a career  in  tool  and  die  making? 

This  difficulty  in  selling  potential  fund- 
ing sources,  an  activity  which  we  saw  as 
essential  to  a better  match-up  between  the 
schools’  supply  and  the  employers’  de- 
mand, led  the  directors  of  the  Council  to 
organize  some  concrete  activities  as  proof 
of  the  potential  impact  of  our  efforts.  Due 
to  a lack  of  funds,  the  president  had  to 
organize  them  himself,  with  help  from  con- 
tacts provided  by  other  members  of  his 
board. 

Our  priority  targets  were  schools  in 
underprivileged  neighbourhoods,  where 
there  was  the  greatest  need  to  expose  young 
people  to  the  realities  of  the  labour  market. 
The  teachers’  unions  helped  us  find  three 
such  schools  — two  French  ones  and  an 
English  one  — in  which  the  principals  were 
sympathetic  to  our  objective  and  our  way 
of  operating. 

In  1988/89,  we  pulled  off  our  first  pilot 
project,  linking  Edouard-Montpetit  Com- 
prehensive School  to  Johnson  and  Johnson. 
The  activity  was  traditional  enough  — an 
industrial  visit.  What  was  original  was  the 
involvement  of  the  students  in  the  planning 
of  the  activity. 

In  1989/90,  the  same  students,  having 
moved  up  to  Secondary  V (Grade  11),  will 
soon  visit  one  of  CP  Forest  Product’s  car- 
ton factories  on  the  eastern  tip  of  Montreal 
island.  There  they  will  follow  an  order  right 
through  the  factory,  from  the  artist’s  con- 
ception to  the  finished  product. 

Students  of  the  same  age  at  Pierre  Dupuy 
Comprehensive  will  visit  Shell-Canada’s 
plant  to  see  where  the  members  of  a new 
trade  — chemical  plant  operator  — will 
soon  be  working.  Afterwards,  they  will  go 
to  Maisonneuve  CEGEP,  which  will  pro- 
vide the  theoretical  part  of  the  training  in 
this  new  trade,  starting  in  the  fall  of  1990, 
alternating  with  on-the-job  training  at 
Shell.  Despite  the  fact  that  these  youths 
come  from  the  poorest  part  of  Montreal. 


they  have  agreed  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  themselves,  since  there  are 
no  subsidies  for  such  excursions. 

The  students  of  James  Lyng  School  will 
be  visiting  Tristeel,  manufacturer  of  the 
steel  towers  used  by  many  hydro-electric 
companies  in  Canada  and  around  the 
world.  Like  Shell,  Tristeel  is  investing  in 
this  activity  to  ensure  future  manpower. 

In  each  of  these  schools,  we  are  target- 
ting the  students  in  the  academic  stream, 
because  they  generally  have  far  fewer  con- 
tacts with  the  world  of  work  than  do  pupils 
in  the  technical-vocational  or  special  pro- 
grams. In  one  school,  we  have  also  been 
asked  to  focus  on  the  girls,  in  the  hope  of 
widening  their  horizons. 

We  believe  that  for  each  young  person 
to  arrive  at  a realistic  assessment  of  his  or 
her  place  in  the  labour  market,  and  at  a real 
understanding  of  employer  expectations, 
each  of  them  must  have  a variety  of  ex- 
periences (visits,  job  shadowings,  field 
placements,  etc.)  in  companies  of  different 
sizes  and  different  economic  sectors.  So  we 
foresee  connecting  each  school  to  a core 
of  two  or  three  large  firms  (which  have  the 
resources  to  organize  these  activities  but 
are  not  creating  any  new  jobs)  and  many 
small  and  medium-sized  enterprises,  which 
create  virtually  100  percent  of  the  new  jobs 
but  have  little  time  or  resources  for  these 
sorts  of  activities. 

That’s  not  all.  One  of  our  members,  Jac- 
ques Besner,  of  the  Caisse  populaire  Des- 
jardins credit  union  movement,  proposed 
a series  of  seminars  for  guidance  and  career 
development  counsellors  from  all  the 
school  boards  in  Metro  Montreal.  We  hope 
that  we  can  inspire  others  to  take  initiatives 
to  help  us  realize  our  goals. 

We  are  researching  and  developing  the 
best  ways  of  linking  the  educational  and  the 
work  milieux.  We  hope  that  our  initial 
accomplishments  will  enable  us  to  con- 
vince private  and  public  funding  sources 
that  it  is  essential  to  support  our  course  of 
action  if  Quebec  is  to  close  the  gap  between 
current  and  future  manpower  needs,  and 
upgrade  the  minimal  skill  levels  of  a good 
part  of  our  population. 
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Can  a Charitable  Foundation 
Make  a Difference? 


Honey  Kerr-Went 

Past  Executive  Director,  CORE 
President,  Big  Apple  Management 
Services 

The  Community  Outreach  in  Education 
Foundation  (CORE)  was  established  in 
1978  to  raise  funds  for  programs  which  met 
alternative  educational  needs  identified  by 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of 
North  York  and/or  by  the  community  at 
large.  CORE  continues  to  be,  primarily,  a 
fund-raising,  not  a project-planning  body, 
and  has  the  capacity  to  receive  funds  from 
the  private  sector,  from  foundations,  and 
from  government  ministries  which  do  not 
allocate  dollars  directly  to  boards  of 
education. 

CORE  often  acts  as  an  initiator  of  pro- 
jects, obtaining  financing  for  the  pilot  years 
until  programs  are  evaluated  and  can  be 
funded  on  a more  secure  basis  through  the 
Ministry  of  Education  or  another  on-going 
source. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  operation, 
CORE  successfully  initiated  over  100  pro- 
jects to  assist  students  in  North  York.  The 
Foundation  raised  nearly  five  million 
dollars  for  education  during  this  period. 
Here  are  some  of  the  common  questions, 
following  CORE’S  success,  which  other 
boards  have  asked: 

1.  Is  the  concept  equally  applicable  for  dif- 
ferent communities? 

Yes.  The  concept  is  applicable  to  all  types 
of  communities.  But  the  nature  of  the  fund- 
raising activities  that  will  be  developed 
should  be  determined  by  the  community 
resources  available. 

2.  How  can  a foundation  make  a difference 
in  the  quality  of  education  for  each  in- 
dividual student? 

By  obtaining  dollars  in  excess  of  the  nor- 
mal tax  revenues,  many  new  services  can 
be  provided.  Funds  can  be  awarded  to  sup- 
port scholarships,  youth  leadership  pro- 
jects, distinguished  educator  awards,  in- 
dividual innovative  grants,  field  trips,  and 
guest  lecturers.  Curricular  aids  for  which 
there  are  no  available  school  funds  may  be 


provided  by  the  foundation.  Funds  can  also 
be  utilized  to  enhance  cultural  perfor- 
mances and  activities. 


oversees  the  budgets  of  individual  projects 
and  assesses  the  feasibility  of  various 
initiatives. 


3.  Is  there  a list  of  foundations  or  similar 
organizations? 

The  Canadian  Association  of  Partnerships 
in  Education  (CAPE)  is  in  the  formation 
stages  as  this  special  issue  of  Orbit  goes 
to  press.  Information  about  the  member 
organizations  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Hamilton  Industry-Education  Council. 

4.  Why  establish  an  education  foundation 
rather  than  proceed  with  conventional 
fund-raising  activities? 

The  charitable  status  of  the  foundation  will 
attract  donors;  many  consumers  do  not 
wish  to  give  dollars  directly  to  school 
boards  whom  they  already  view  as  in 
receipt  of  their  tax  dollars;  alternatively, 
consumers  (donors)  view  the  foundation  as 
a community  representative  that  will  ensure 
the  funds  are  spent  wisely.  In  addition,  cor- 
porations and  individuals  can  benefit  from 
the  tax  laws  regarding  gifts  to  tax-exempt 
organizations. 

5.  What  are  the  start-up  costs? 

The  initial  costs  are  negligible.  Usually,  a 
board  of  education  will  grant  funds  to  the 
community  committee  or  an  attorney  will 
volunteer  services  to  incorporate.  Start-up 
costs  can  be  covered  partly  through 
management  fees  from  initial  projects  or 
by  a community  development  grant  from 
another  foundation. 

6.  How  should  the  board  of  directors  be 
organized? 

The  Board  of  CORE,  for  example,  is  a mix 
of  elected  members  who  represent  the  com- 
munity at  large  and  appointed  members 
who  represent  the  trustees  and  staff  from 
the  school  board  and  the  city  council.  The 
Board  is  supported  by  two  working  com- 
mittees: a Project  Advisory  Committee 
which  studies  the  concept  of  each  proposed 
activity  and  makes  recommendations  to  the 
Board,  and  a Finance  Committee  which  not 
only  oversees  the  Foundation’s  budget  and 
general  fund-raising  activities  but  also 


7.  How  does  the  Foundation  collect  its 
funds? 

Foundations  use  a myriad  of  fund-raising 
techniques,  including  direct  mail,  phone- 
| a-thons,  proposal  writing,  special  events, 

I and  membership  drives.  Many  foundations 
urge  members  to  make  the  organization 
known  in  the  community  and  to  involve 
parents  and  students  in  planning  and  im- 
plementing funding  drives.  Urban  centres 
usually  seek  support  from  corporate 
sources.  The  most  important  advice  is  to 
be  sure  to  send  appropriate  acknowledge- 
ment along  with  the  charitable  receipt. 

8.  What  are  the  disadvantages  of  the 
concept? 

Trustees  and  senior  staff  of  the  board  may 
feel  that  the  foundation  requires  too  much 
autonomy.  Possible  conflicts  may  be  caus- 
ed by  educational  initiatives  begun  by  the 
foundation  which  may  or  may  not  be  exact 
reflections  of  the  board  of  education’s 
priorities. 

9.  What  are  the  differences  between  a foun- 
dation and  an  industry-education  council? 
Both  are  charitable  institutions  and  both 
can  receive  donations  and  issue  charitable 
receipts.  The  foundation  is  bound  by 
legislation  to  disburse  a set  percent  of  its 
funds  each  year,  whereas  a council  may  not 
have  to  meet  the  same  rigorous  rules. 

The  major  difference  appears  to  be 
operational  in  that  industry-education  coun- 
cils have  sponsored  programs  primarily 
designed  to  assist  students  with  the  transi- 
tion from  school  to  work.  Foundations  have 
a broader  mandate. 

10.  How  do  Adopt-A-School  or  Partners  in 
Education  Programs  fit  with  foundations? 
In  many  boards,  the  Partners  in  Education 
Program  is  one  of  several  projects  initiated 
and  maintained  by  the  council  or  founda- 
tion; in  other  boards,  although  initiated  by 
a foundation,  the  Partners  in  Education 
Program  has  become  a separate  entity. 
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THE  NIAGARA  PENINSULA  INDUSTRY-EDUCATION 
COUNCIL 


A career  assistant  (centre)  explores  career  programs  with  students  at  one  of  the  four  career  centres. 


David  Wiebe 

Executive  Director 

The  Niagara  Peninsula  Industry-Education 
Council 

The  Niagara  Peninsula  Industry-Education 
Council  (NPIEC)  is  committed  to  improv- 
ing the  educational  preparation  of  youth  for 
the  world  of  employment.  All  our  efforts 
are  geared  to  making  the  school-to-work 
transition  more  successful  from  the  point 
of  view  of  both  the  students  seeking  a 
career  and  the  employer  (be  it  industry, 
business,  labour,  government,  or  the  pro- 
fessions). We  provide  a permanent  struc- 
ture for  well-planned  co-ordinated  efforts 
on  behalf  of  these  two  sectors.  Our  pro- 
jects answer  the  need  for  a positive  focus 
on: 

• career  development 

• the  expectations  of  the  workplace 

• better  preparation  for  post-secondary 
education 

• the  development  of  skills  and  attitudes 
that  will  produce  citizens  who  contribute 
to  their  employers,  their  community,  and 
the  economy. 

By  linking  community  resources  to  the 
educational  process,  we  ensure  that 
students  have  a realistic  assessment  of  the 
concept  of  work  and  are  aware  of  all  the 
opportunities  open  to  them.  They  explore 
beforehand  the  paths  they  may  follow,  and 
are  given  the  skills  and  information  they 
need  to  determine  their  own  futures  and 
become  successful  employees.  The  con- 
cept is  not  “the  re-inventing  of  the  wheel,” 
and  although  it  deals  with  educational 
reform,  it  is  not  confrontational  in  nature. 
Rather,  it  is  the  establishment  of  a partner- 
ship that  can  enrich  the  educational  pro- 
cess and  benefit  the  entire  community. 

Our  original  approach  was  that  of  ag- 
gressive program  implementation.  These 


projects  took  on  a Niagara  flavour  as  ap- 
proaches which  worked  well  elsewhere 
became  distinctly  ours. 

Our  projects  include  but  are  not  limited 
to  the  following. 

Adopt-a-School 

An  NPIEC  co-ordinator  carefully  matches 
an  area  school  with  a complementary 
business  or  industry  to  form  a mutually 
beneficial  partnership.  Students  benefit 
from  the  program  in  a variety  of  ways. 
Their  ongoing  school  programs  are 
enhanced  by  the  talent,  experience,  and 
ideas  of  the  staff  of  the  sponsoring 
organization.  They  are  motivated  to  learn 
through  participatory  activities  generated 
by  the  partnership  and  they  receive  first- 
hand intensive  career  education 
instruction. 


School  personnel  may  develop  new 
teaching  strategies  as  a result  of  this  part- 
nership. By  becoming  more  aware  of  cur- 
rent technology  and  business  policy  and 
practices,  they  can  adapt  their  academic 
and  technical  programs. 

From  the  business  point  of  view,  this 
demonstrated  social  responsibility  to  our 
youth  enhances  their  public  image. 
Business  and  industry  personnel  can 
outline  skills  and  academic  requirements 
directly  to  school  administrators,  and  pro- 
grams can  be  adapted  or  curricula 
developed  to  meet  these  needs. 

Career  Information  Centres 
The  NPIEC,  in  co-operation  with  all  four 
local  school  boards,  operates  four 
strategically  located  Career  Information 
Centres  in  the  Niagara  Region.  The  Cen-  \ 
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tres  offer  a wide  range  of  programs  and 
services  to  meet  the  career  planning  needs 
of  students  as  a support  to  secondary 
school  guidance  departments. 

Print  and  audio-visual  materials  help 
students  to  explore  career  paths.  Training 
in  job  search  techniques,  interview 
strategies,  resume  writing  hints,  and  pro- 
files of  companies  and  their  future  labour 
needs  all  help  the  students  by  building  their 
confidence  and  ensuring  marketable  skills. 

About  2,500  secondary  school  students 
come  to  each  of  the  Centres  annually, 
many  on  a referral  basis  from  their 
schools’  guidance  departments.  They  have 
access  to  an  ever-increasing  library  of 
career  information  and  self-learning  ac- 
tivities. A number  of  individualized  or 
group  services  are  offered.  Career  assess- 
ment services  provide  orientation,  interest 
inventories,  and  guided  career 
explorations. 

Career  Awareness  Workshops 

For  the  past  two  years,  two-day  workshops 
have  been  sponsored  by  the  NPIEC  to 
foster  dialogue  and  information  exchange 
for  area  educators  and  for  business  and  in- 
dustry professionals.  Programs  have  dealt 
with: 

• the  qualities  that  bring  success  and 
satisfaction  in  the  workplace 

• the  current  attitudes  of  today's  youth 

• work  habits  and  pride 

• honesty  and  integrity 

• effective  communications 

• positive  self-images 

• dependability,  loyalty,  and  punctuality 

A second  annual  workshop  has  highlighted 
the  innovative  Choices  program  for  Grade 
9 students.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  convey  to  students  the  relevance  of 


education  in  preparation  for  adult  life.  The 
program  was  presented  and  then  discussed 
and  analyzed  by  workshop  participants. 

Technological  Skills  Olympics 

The  Council  has  organized  competitions 
for  students  in  technical  programs  in 
secondary  schools  as  a way  to  encourage 
and  publicize  their  discipline  in  a com- 
petitive situation.  Competitors  are 
challenged  by  participating  in  work-related 
projects  and  have  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  skills  and  craftsmanship. 
A sense  of  fellowship  is  fostered  in  par- 
ticipating schools  and  technical  education 
is  promoted  through  the  Peninsula.  The 
Council  hopes  to  expand  these  competi- 
tions to  include  students  from  all  technical 
programs  areas  and  to  co-operate  with 
other  school  boards  in  Ontario  to  en- 
courage an  annual  provincial  competition. 

Adult  Training  Programs 

The  NPIEC  undertook  the  management 
and  co-ordination  of  Job  Entry  Programs 
for  the  Federal  Government’s  Canadian 
Job  Strategy  program.  This  program  seeks 
to  assist  specific  groups  in  our  society  to 
make  the  transition  to,  or  participate 
effectively  in,  the  labour  market.  The 
Council’s  role,  through  the  Adult  Train- 
ing Programs  Division,  is  to  develop  and 
monitor  the  delivery  of  these  programs 
through  the  four  local  school  boards  and 
the  college  in  the  region.  The  Council  also 
administers  the  operating  funds  and  par- 
ticipants’ training  allowances  on  behalf  of 
the  federal  government. 

Choices 

Choices  is  a classroom  seminar  developed 
to  convey  to  Grade  9 students  the  impor- 
tance and  relevance  of  education  as 


preparation  for  their  adult  life.  Trained 
“Volunteer  Employee’’  speakers  from 
sponsoring  corporations  and  businesses 
present  a message  about  the  realities  of  the 
workplace,  namely  that  “the  key  to  suc- 
cess is  self-discipline.”  The  two-hour  pro- 
gram is  presented  in  one-hour  sessions  on 
two  consecutive  days  and  is  provided  free 
of  charge  to  participating  school  boards. 

Often  the  perceptions  students  have 
about  employment  are  not  realistic.  They 
do  not  see  that  today’s  academic  decisions 
have  future  consequences.  This  lack  of 
understanding,  not  the  lack  of  educational 
opportunity,  contributes  to  poor  attitudes, 
inappropriate  decisions,  and  lacklustre 
performance. 

Choices  helps  students  to  define  their 
goals,  to  understand  time  and  money  man- 
agement, to  make  appropriate  academic 
decisions,  and  to  take  control  of  their  lives. 
By  spending  time  with  a respected  com- 
munity representative  in  a relaxed  but 
structured  situation,  the  student  can  gain 
perspective  on  what  to  anticipate  after 
graduation. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


This  issue  of  Orbit  deals  with  a matter  of 
great  significance  — the  relationship  of  the 
school  and  the  world  of  work. 

The  programs  described  in  this  publica- 
tion bring  hope  for  the  future.  But  there  is 
perhaps  no  area  where  Canada  has  shown 
less  commitment  and  less  imagination.  The 
traditional  view  of  business  and  industry 
has  been  that  schools  are  to  provide  ready- 
made employees,  and  educational  leaders 
have  found  it  advantageous  to  allow  this 
myth  to  flourish. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  school  can  no 
longer  carry  out  such  an  expectation.  The 
next  ten  years  will  see  the  school  become 
much  better  at  achieving  general  literacy 
— in  language,  mathematics  and  science, 
as  well  as  social,  historical,  and  artistic. 
The  school  will  be  expected  to  arouse  a 
love  of  learning  and  the  skills  for  a life  of 
learning. 

More  and  more,  the  business  community 
must  follow  the  trend  in  Europe  and  Asia 
and  see  their  role  as  that  of  developing  our 
most  valuable  resource  — the  minds  and 
spirits  of  our  people. 
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Students  examine  and  discuss  automotive  equipment  during  competitions  at  2nd  Annual 
Technologicical  Skills  Olympics 


— LINKING  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  

“Upskilling” 

A MULTINATIONAL  TACKLES  JOB  DISPLACEMENT 


Sam  Goldberg 

Product  Marketing  Manager 

Icon  Educational  Computer  Systems,  UNISYS  Canada 

UNISYS  is  the  large  multinational  computer  corporation 
formed  by  the  merger  of  Burroughs  and  Sperry  in  1987. 
UNISYS  markets  the  ICON,  the  educational  microcomputer 
found  extensively  in  Ontario  and  other  classrooms. 

“Upskilling"  can  be  defined  as  the  re-education  of  the 
workforce  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematical  skills 
necessary  to  adapt  to  the  changes  in  the  workplace.  Previous- 
ly this  has  been  labelled  “Literacy,  “Functional  Literacy,” 
or  “Retraining.”  The  difficulty  with  these  labels  is  that  they 
have  the  stigma  of  job  displacement  attached  to  them. 

Our  involvement  in  upskilling  started  in  the  classroom. 
A number  of  software  programs  were  written  that  address- 
ed the  three  R’s  for  the  primary /junior  level.  School  boards 
with  adult  learning  programs  quickly  realized  the  ap- 
propriateness of  this  software  for  their  students.  As  well, 
all  of  our  marketing  efforts  in  the  United  States  were  cen- 
tred on  literacy  programs. 

UNISYS  Canada  embarked  upon  a program  to  study  the 
problem.  We  soon  realized  that  the  problem  of  literacy/up- 
skilling  involved  more  than  marketing.  In  order  for  Canada 
to  survive  in  today’s  competitive  marketplace,  our  labour 
force  must  be  upskil led.  A number  of  factors  have  come  in- 
to play  which  have  forced  us  to  become  involved: 

• Changes  in  the  workplace.  Manual  labour  on  the  assembly 
line  has  been  replaced  by  robotics  and  the  monitoring  of 
equipment  which  require  increased  skill. 

• Demographics.  The  population  is  much  older  than  in 
previous  decades.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  service  sector 
in  large  Canadian  cities  to  realize  that  relatively  low-paying 
jobs  are  going  unfilled  because  there  are  too  few  students 
and  young  people  available. 

• Changes  in  immigration.  Immigration,  the  traditional  pool 
of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labour,  can  no  longer  meet  the 
demands  of  the  economy. 

• High  drop-out  rate.  Across  Canada  the  drop-out  rate  is 
now  running  at  approximately  25  percent.  This  begs  the  ques- 
tion, Who  does  Canada  want  to  compete  with  in  the  world 
economy,  Japan,  Germany,  or  Mexico? 

All  of  the  above  point  to  a future  that  is  less  than  rosy  for 
Canada.  Therefore,  we  became  involved  in  the  Canadian 
Business  Task  Force  on  Literacy,  and  sponsored  numerous 
colloquia  and  seminars  to  educate  industry,  education,  and 
ourselves. 

As  we  looked  at  the  ICON,  we  saw  an  opportunity  to 
become  involved  in  education  at  a number  of  levels.  We  are 
proud  to  say  that  we  became  involved  in  co-operative  educa- 
tion a number  of  years  ago.  We  were  also  invited  to  join  a 
number  of  industry-education  advisory  committees,  including 


ICON  software  in  use  at  OISE. 


the  York  Region  Education/Industry  Foundation,  the  Niagara 
Region  Business  Education  Committee,  Marc  Garneau  Col- 
legiate Advisory  Board,  St.  Leonard’s  School  Committee,  and 
numerous  other  school  board  partnerships.  We  are  active 
members  of  the  Information  Technology  Association  of 
Canada  (ITAC). 

It  is  our  experience  that  the  best  results  arise  with  the  com- 
mitment and  activity  of  both  parties.  It  is  no  longer  suffi- 
cient for  a company  to  donate  a piece  of  equipment  to  a 
school;  education  and  industry  must  work  together  towards 
a common  goal.  The  face  of  education  has  also  changed; 
schools  develop  products  (software,  curriculum,  training,  etc.) 
and  market  them.  In  some  cases,  schools  offer  unique  pro- 
grams which  they  market  to  attract  students;  in  others,  in- 
dustry meets  with  educators  to  give  them  feedback  on 
developing  new  programs. 

At  the  community  college  level,  our  partnership  with 
education  has  taken  on  a different  role.  Colleges  may  in  fact 
offer  upskilling  to  industry  and  utilize  the  ICON  as  the 
delivery  vehicle.  This  exciting  development  translates  into  a 
true  business  partnership  whereby  colleges  generate  revenue 
for  themselves. 

Utilizing  existing  ICON  software,  colleges  assist  in  a 
number  of  ways.  In  a typical  upskilling  program,  there  are 
a number  of  components,  which  may  include  reading; 
writing;  numeracy;  and  social,  job  search,  and  life  skills.  As 
a delivery  vehicle,  the  computer  is  ideal  since  the  stigma  of 
illiteracy  is  replaced  by  the  notion  that  the  employee  learn- 
ing “computers.”  Companies  also  recognize  that  upskilling 
is  necessary  prior  to  any  planned  relocation  or  consolidation, 
and  in  today’s  business  climate  they  see  the  role  of  education 
in  the  process. 

Our  reasons  for  involvement  in  upskilling  are  therefore 
twofold:  on  the  one  hand,  we  market  a product  which  can 
be  used  to  deliver  upskilling;  on  the  other,  we  have  recognized 
that  Canada  must  provide  workers  with  the  skills  they  need 
to  compete  in  the  world  market.  Working  with  education  in 
partnership  has  allowed  UNISYS  to  contribute  to  both  aims. 
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LINKING  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  

Crisis  in  the  Skilled  Trades 


Kingsley  Cole 

Administrator  of  Training,  Operating  Engineers  Training 
Institute  of  Ontario 

This  article  is  written  from  the  perspective  of  someone 
familiar  with  the  construction  industry.  However,  most  of 
what  follows  should  apply  to  all  businesses  needing  human 
resources  from  the  secondary  educational  system  and  seek- 
ing methods  to  improve  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 

The  construction  industry  in  Ontario  is  suffering  greatly 
from  a shortage  of  skilled  workers.  This  situation  has  arisen 
because  of  demographics,  economic  growth,  a lack  of  planned 
training,  and  poor  promotion  of  construction  occupations. 
The  effects  to  the  industry  have  been  substantial.  Lack  of 
skilled  workers  and  utilization  of  less  than  adequate  skills 
has  meant  less  quality,  less  efficiency,  fewer  profits,  and  more 
confusion.  In  addition,  there  has  been  a substantial  rise  in 
lost-time  work  injuries,  with  the  related  compensation  ex- 
penses, due  to  the  influx  of  new  untrained  workers.  In  some 
cases  contractors  have  not  even  been  able  to  bid  on  projects 
because  of  their  shortage  of  skilled  labour. 

A comprehensive  study  of  one  particular  occupation,  the 
heavy  equipment  operator,  indicated  a need  to  train  1,325  new 
people  a year  between  1987  and  1992.  To  date,  less  than  25 
percent  of  this  training  is  being  done.  There  is  also  every  in- 
dication that  other  construction  trades  are  in  a similar  boat. 
Because  construction  is  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  the 
economy  of  Ontario  and  to  Canada’s  GNP,  the  overall 
economy  is  suffering.  When  investment  in  an  industry  has 
poor  potential,  investors  leave  dollars  in  the  bank.  Dollars 
in  the  bank  create  only  interest  not  jobs. 

Looking  for  solutions  to  these  skill  shortages  leads  one  to 
wonder  why  the  construction  industry  and  the  secondary 
school  system  have  not  worked  together  in  the  past  to  develop 
programs  to  promote  the  trades  and  to  make  job  experience 
available  to  improve  the  transition  from  school  to  work.  The 


Students  getting  on-site  training. 


current  relationship  between  the  school  system  and  the  con- 
struction industry  is  that  education  poorly  understands  this 
industry  and  perceives  construction  in  a negative  way.  The 
construction  industry,  for  its  part,  has  barely  considered  the 
secondary  educational  system  as  a source  of  potential  skills. 

By  way  of  solution,  comprehensive  programs  of  promo- 
tion and  education  need  to  be  developed.  Each  separate  pro- 
gram should  explain  the  specific  occupation,  the  work  en- 
vironment, the  economic  benefits,  the  relationship  between 
the  school  curriculum  and  the  occupation,  the  lifestyle,  and, 
of  course,  provide  guidelines  as  to  personal  suitability. 

These  programs  need  to  be  incorporated  into  the  regular 
curriculum  and  considered  a normal  and  required  part  of  the 
educational  process.  (A  career  day  here  and  there  or  a day 
off  school  to  visit  a trade  show  will  not  accomplish  all  that 
is  required.)  In  addition,  these  programs  need  to  be  incor- 
porated early  enough  in  the  process  so  rational  decisions  and 
goal  setting  can  take  place. 

What  I suggest  are  defined  stages  of  experience  with 
monitoring  and  evaluation  that  become  increasingly  infor- 
mative and  practical  with  longer  involvement  and  commit- 
ment. Utilized  properly,  job-related  education  will  assist 
students  upon  entry  to  the  trade  school  and  the  chosen  trade. 
Job  experience  for  construction  may  be  difficult,  because  the 
work  environment  tends  to  be  less  controlled  and  more 
dangerous  than  other  industries,  but  it  can  be  done. 

Students  in  the  system  would  have  had  career  training,  set 
a goal,  had  some  practical  job  experience,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, have  established  some  industry  contacts  before  they 
graduate.  These  graduates  would  have  a better  opportunity 
to  obtain  employment  and,  because  of  the  previous  educa- 
tional process,  have  something  valid  to  offer  an  employer. 

An  important  part  of  technical  education  is  the  appren- 
ticeship system.  Concern  has  arisen  about  the  relationship 
between  length  of  apprenticeships  and  the  high  apprenticeship 
drop-out  rate.  There  seems  to  be  a need  to  reform  the  appren- 
ticeship system,  to  look  at  ways  to  compress  learning  time, 
to  make  the  curriculum  more  effective,  and,  ultimately,  to 
better  equip  the  apprentice  for  the  working  world.  Learning 
time  spent  on  the  job  must  also  be  made  more  relevant  and 
be  seen  as  actual  learning  time.  This  period  should  not  be 
viewed  as  hours  of  lower  wages  and  lesser  duties.  This  re- 
quires active  interest,  participation,  and  real  input  by  the 
employer,  both  on  the  job  and  in  the  relationship  with  the 
trade  school.  Employers  must  make  every  effort  to  monitor 
on-the-job  training  and  ensure  it  is  being  done.  Trade  schools 
must  actively  seek  out  employers  to  ensure  their  curriculum 
is  up  to  date  and  job  related. 

We  must  redefine  the  views  and  goals  of  both  education 
and  industry.  Industry  must  stop  seeing  skills  as  transitory 
and  work  towards  a reliable  pool  of  human  resources.  Secon- 
dary education  could  better  serve  the  people  it  teaches  and 
the  economy  it  serves  by  helping  to  prepare  students  for 
survival  in  the  labour  market. 
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INDUSTRY-EDUCATION  FOUNDATIONS 


The  Transition  from 
Education  to  Employment 

THE  YORK  REGION  EDUCATION-INDUSTRY 
FOUNDATION  AND  CAREER  CENTRE 


Colin  Morrison 

Executive  Director,  York  Region 
Education-Industry  Foundation  and  Career 
Centre 

Speed  and  magnitude  best  describe  the  de- 
velopment of  The  York  Region  Education- 
Industry  Foundation  and  Career  Centre. 
Within  a year,  the  concept  became  a reali- 
ty and  close  to  $2,000,000,  including  close 
to  $500,000  from  private  sector  companies, 
had  been  raised  or  pledged  to  cover  its  first 
five  years  of  operation.  We  have  one  of  the 
largest  centres  in  Canada  with  the  biggest 
collection  of  work  stations  in  the  country. 

Our  mission  is  to  link  the  resources  of 
private  sector  companies,  education, 
government,  and  labour  to  help  all 
members  of  the  community  make  the  tran- 
sition from  education  to  employment  more 
effectively.  Four  of  our  major  objectives 
include: 

1.  Reducing  the  drop-out  rate  by  develop- 
ing preventative  programs. 

2.  Matching  individuals  to  appropriate  ca- 
reers by  providing  full  career  assessments. 

3.  Developing  private  sector  support  for  the 
education  and  transition  of  people  into  the 
jobs  to  which  they  are  best  suited. 

4.  Developing  innovative  programs  to  help 
all  members  of  the  community  make  the 
transition  to  employment,  particularly 
groups  such  as  women,  natives,  the  dis- 
abled, and  immigrants. 

Co-ordinating  Role  of  the  Foundation 

The  Foundation  develops  and  supports  in- 
novative programs  responsive  to  the 
employment  and  education  needs  of 
members  of  the  community: 

Problem  — The  four  sectors  tend  to  operate 
separately.  Accordingly,  some  members  of 
the  community  including  drop-outs  fall  be- 
tween the  cracks. 

Solution  — The  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
educational  foundation  has  representation 
from  the  four  major  sectors,  each  of  which 
is  a source  of  funds,  staff,  equipment,  and 
facilities.  The  Foundation  co-ordinates  the 
four  sectors  in  the  provision  of  programs 
responsive  to  the  educational  and  employ- 
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ment  needs  of  all  members  of  the 
community. 

Resources  — We  provide  a career  counsel- 
ling technique  that  releases  individual 
potential,  an  extensive  battery  of  assess- 
ment tools,  career  information  including 
computer,  A.V.,  print  materials,  and  a com- 
prehensive set  of  work  stations. 

Sophisticated  Career  Centre 

In  order  to  achieve  our  goals  of  reducing 
the  drop-out  rate  and  improving  the  match 
between  job  applicants  and  available  jobs, 
we  developed  a sophisticated  career  centre. 
We  now  have  fee-for-service  agreements 
with  Workers'  Compensation,  Canada 
Employment  Centres,  The  Region  of  York 
(in  process),  as  well  as  adjustment  services 
for  laid-off  workers. 

For  someone  seeking  a career  assess- 
ment at  the  Centre,  the  day  begins  with  an 
orientation  session  which  includes  a tour 
of  the  facilities.  The  individual  then  ex- 
periences our  unique  career  counselling 
session  of  approximately  one  hour  which 
identifies  a few  careers  to  which  the  in- 
dividual is  best  suited.  Dependent  upon  the 
needs  of  our  clients,  a customized  paper 
and  pencil  assessment  of  aptitudes,  in- 


terests, and  values  is  provided.  By  this 
point  the  participants  have  identified  two 
or  three  careers  to  which  they  are  well  mat- 
ched. They  then  proceed  to  read  about 
these  careers  in  the  resource  library,  view 
a videotape  of  each  career,  and,  if  appropri- 
ate, do  a simulated  work  sample  of  the 
career.  At  each  stage,  new  data  and  ex- 
periences are  integrated  to  form  a com- 
prehensive career  development  plan. 

Reduction  of  Drop-Out  Rate 

In  the  search  for  a means  of  measuring  the 
success  of  our  Career  Centre,  we  decided 
to  measure  the  impact  that  full  career 
assessments  have  had  on  the  drop-out  rate 
in  York  Region  schools.  We  found  a survey 
developed  by  Pierre  Quirouette  of  the  OISE 
Field  Centre  in  Ottawa  which  purports  to 
identify  to  approximately  90  percent 
accuracy  those  students  who  will  drop  out 
before  the  end  of  Grade  12.  This  survey  was 
administered  to  all  Grade  9 students  in  the 
York  Region  Public  Board  of  Education. 

In  our  first  year  of  operation,  we  pro- 
vided career  assessments  for  over  100  of 
those  students  identified  as  high  risk,  443 
other  students,  and  134  adults.  We  had  a 
100  percent  retention  rate  among  the  high- 
risk  Grade  9 students,  and  a 6.1  drop-out  ^ 
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rate  among  the  large  number  of  students 
who  came  from  the  higher  grades. 

In  addition  to  the  career  counselling  and 
assessment  provided  by  our  Career  Centre, 
the  Foundation  continues  to  develop  pro- 
jects each  of  which  is  designed  to  fulfil  our 
mission. 

Projects/Services 

1.  Women’s  Access  to  Apprenticeships  — 
This  service  is  designed  to  assist  women 
access  apprenticeships  in  non-traditional 
occupations  and  help  alleviate  the  skills 
shortage.  The  steering  committee  com- 
prises representatives  from  the  Communi- 
ty Industry  Training  Committee,  Ministry 
of  Skills,  the  Foundation,  and  Seneca 
College. 

2.  Job  Development  — The  goal  is  to  place 
social  service  recipients  in  jobs  to  which 
they  are  well  matched  and  provide  train- 
ing so  that  at  the  end  of  six  months  they 
will  have  marketable  skills  and  permanent 
employment.  This  project  integrates  private 
sector  companies,  government,  and  educa- 
tion. An  innovative  development  involves 
the  company's  paying  the  Foundation  a fee 
which  is  used  to  top  up  clients’  incomes, 
defray  childcare  expenses,  and  cover  train- 
ing and  career  counselling  costs. 

3.  Student  Retention  Program  — The  ob- 
jective is  to  reduce  the  drop-out  rate  by 
facilitating  the  development  of  student 
retention  programs  within  individual  high 
schools.  Levi-Strauss  provides  the  funds  to 
pay  for  a full-time  co-ordinator.  The  plan 


Career  Centres  Grow 
Rapidly  to  Meet 
Widespread  Need 

Pat  Doyle 

Counsellor,  York  Region  Education- 
Industry  Foundation  and  Career  Centre 

Career-related  needs  of  students  and  com- 
munity members  have  been  echoed  on 
every  page  of  this  publication.  The  com- 
plexity and  magnitude  of  information  and 
approaches  necessitate  the  centralization  of 
specialized  physical  and  human  resources 
so  that  comprehensive  career  services  can 
be  available  on  a one-stop  basis.  Staffed  by 
specialists  in  career  development,  centres 


is  to  develop  a community  mobilization  ap- 
proach which  involves  the  active  participa- 
tion of  regional  government,  media,  social 
service  agencies,  business  associations,  and 
educators. 

4.  National  Clearing  House  (Vocational 
Counselling  Resources  Network ) — The 
Clearing  House  will  provide  the  resource 
facility  for  career  counsellors  across  the 
country  to  access  and  request  materials, 
programs,  and  strategies  related  to  voca- 
tional counselling,  as  well  as  labour  market 
trends  and  employment  programs.  Co- 
sponsors include  York  Region  Educa- 
tion/Industry Foundation  Bridging  the  Gap / 
Etablissons  des  Liens,  Seneca  College  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Technology,  and  the 
Canadian  Guidance  & Counselling  Foun- 
dation. Professionals  will  access  this 
database  by  electronic  as  well  as  traditional 
methods. 

5.  Women’s  Self-Employment  Centre  Pro- 
ject — This  program  will  provide  two  train- 
ing sessions,  each  16  weeks’  duration,  for 
15  to  20  women  interested  in  starting  their 
own  business  (one  located  in  the  north  and 
one  in  the  south  of  York  Region).  Staff  will 
monitor,  mentor,  and  provide  assistance  in 
attaining  seed  capital.  This  program  will 
be  sponsored  by  Canada  Employment  and 
Immigration  and  evaluated  by  Self- 
Employment  Initiatives. 

6.  Co-Operative  Education  — Operating 
from  the  same  location  results  in  a co- 
ordinated effort  for  the  Foundation  and 
Career  Centre.  Assessment  and  career 


provide  counselling,  information,  and 
assessment.  Some  centres  also  offer  job 
placement  and  work  stations. 

Below  are  some  highlights  of  career  cen- 
tre activities  across  Canada. 

• number  of  Ontario  career  centres  doubles 
in  last  two  years 

• several  centres  debut  in  the  Atlantic  pro- 
vinces with  federal/provincial  partnerships 

• Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  provides 
grants  for  pilot  centres  to  start  later  this 
year 

• Premier  David  Peterson  hosts  workshops 
for  a thousand  counsellors  and  principals 
on  the  transition  from  school  to  work 

• 13-million-dollar  career  counselling  pro- 
jects for  youth  launched  across  the  country 

• National  Vocational  Counselling 
Resources  Network  created 

• new  federal  initiative  announced  by 
Employment  and  Immigration  Canada 


counselling  is  a valuable  aid  to  co-op 
students. 

7.  Labour  Unions  ( Training  and  Job  Place- 
ment in  the  Construction  Trades)  — The 
purpose  is  to  place  18  year  old  youths  who 
have  (1)  recently  dropped  out  or  graduated 
from  school;  (2)  are  about  to  graduate;  or 
(3)  are  still  in  school  but  wish  to  pursue 
co-op  education  credits.  Programs  are  of- 
fered in  Construction  Carpentry  (eight 
weeks  of  intensive  training  with  Local  183, 
Labourers’  Union)  and  Heavy  Equipment 
Operators  (six  weeks  of  intensive  training 
at  the  Operating  Engineers’  Training 
Centre  in  Stouffville).  Full-time  jobs  await 
participants  upon  graduation  in  May. 

The  program  continues  to  change,  develop, 
and  expand  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the 
community.  The  following  is  a quote  from 
Robert  Mitton,  the  newly  appointed  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education,  who  visited  the 
Career  Centre  on  January  30,  1990. 

“I  was  most  impressed  by  my  visit  to  the 
York  Region  Education/Industry  Founda- 
tion's Career  Centre.  The  staff  at  the  Cen- 
tre using  their  excellent  counselling  skills, 
along  with  state-of-the-art  equipment,  are 
able  to  assist  the  young  people  of  York 
Region  to  match  skills  and  aptitudes  with 
career  options.  The  region’s  students  are 
able  to  uncover  hidden  talents  and  establish 
potential  career  paths.  With  career  goals 
then  in  place,  school  will  become  more 
relevant  for  them,  and  they  will  be  more 
apt  to  remain  in  school .” 


Contacts 

Association  of  Career  Centres  in  Education  Settings 
(ACCES),  c/o  Student  Career  Information  and  Place- 
ment Centre,  777  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  On- 
tario, M6G  1L6.  (416)  393-0550,  Susan  Wayne. 

Career  Information  Resource  Advisory  Group 
(CIRAG),  North  York  Career  Centre,  44  Appian 
Drive,  North  York,  Ontario,  M2J  2P9.  (416) 
229-2576,  Elaine  Greenberg.  For  memberships, 
workshops,  publications. 

Canadian  Guidance  and  Counselling  Foundation, 
202-411  Roosevelt  Avenue,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  K2A 
3X9.  (613)  729-6164,  D.  Stuart  Conger.  For  innovative 
cross-Canada  projects. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Education,  Centre  for  Secon- 
dary and  Adult  Education,  16th  Floor,  Mowat  Block, 
900  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M7A  1L2.  Mary 
Jane  Hardy. 

National  Consultation  on  Vocational  Counselling 
(NATCON),  Career  Centre,  University  of  Toronto, 
214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  2Z9.  (416) 
978-8011.  Annual  convention  in  Ottawa. 

Vocational  Counselling  Resources  Network,  York 
Region  Education-Industry  Foundation,  7777  Keele 
Street,  2nd  floor.  Concord,  Ontario  L4K  1Y7.  (416) 
660-1076.  Pat  Doyle. 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  & LIFE  SKILLS 


©GUIDANCE  CENTRE 


TOOLS  TO  HELP  YOU  HELP  THE 
'HARD-TO-REACH'  LEARNER 


NEW  VIDEOS  Designed  to: 


• include  career  decision  making  and  job  search  information  and  career  survival  and 
success  tips 

• be  easy  to  comprehend 

• support  an  instructor  or  trainer  or  stand  alone 

• be  informative  and  entertaining  — even  fun 

• have  support  materials  that  are  easy  to  read  and  use  and  that  are  based  on  solid  theory 
and  technique 

Job  Survival  Skills:  It's  A Jungle  Out  There 
The  Seven  Phases  of  a Job  Interview 
How  to  Get  the  Job  You  Want 
Effective  Answers  to  Interview  Questions 
Tips  for  a Successful  Interview 


JT1 


Focus  on  Engineering  and  Focus  on 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Forestry,  two  titles  in 
the  on-going  Focus  series,  provide  practical, 
how-to-information  preparing  for  a particular 
career  goal.  Corporate,  employer  and  career 
profiles  offer  a personal  and  inside  account 
of  what  it  is  like  to  work  in  specific 
professions. 


The  Anti-Stress  Book  teaches  students  how 
to  manage  the  stresses  of  student  life. 

The  Anti-Flunk  Book  develops  effective 
study  and  life-skills  habits  useful  to  students 
from  secondary  school  through  college  and 
university. 
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How  to  manage  the 
stress  of  student  life 

:HARD.  Ph  D . HUMBER  COLLEGE  COUNSELLING  DEPARTMENT 

How  to  develop 
effective  study  skills 

CRAIG  M BARRETT.  M.A.St..  HUMBER  COLLEGE  COUNSELLING  DEPARTMENT 

TO  ORDER  CALL:  416-926-4723  / FAX:  416-926-4725 
GUIDANCE  CENTRE,  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 
252  BLOOR  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  M5S  1V5 


